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rs of Ry. 

TARY, S N his survey of the world situation in the House of Com- 
: ped last Tuesday the Prime Minister equalled his own 
best performances, and unfolded the grounds for confidence 
ROMIsE # without exaggeration or understatement. He discussed his 
:m meeting with President Roosevelt and ranged over the whole 
field of military operations as they have developed in recent 
Mire months, the only important theme on which he said less than 
wet | was expected being the situation in the Far East. The broad 


—— 


Rass 


ay" f picture that he drew included the Eight-Point Declaration, the 


and for 
a : Battle of the Atlantic, the Middle East, and the war in Russia. 
nase fF In regard to the Eight-Point Declaration, it is important to 
“Tur § explain, as he did, that it does not qualify the various state- 
voles § ments of policy which have been made about India and the 
‘mfr # British Empire. We are already pledged to a policy for India 
atin. # and for the progressive evolution of self-governing institutions 
wif in the dependencies. Our policy in that sphere is not touched 
=] by the Declaration, though it is in harmony with it. It is well 
SES f that Mr. Churchill took the opportunity of making this point. 
uney {| Similarly, it was right to make the position in Syria quite clear. 
We have not conquered Syria merely to substitute a Free 
%» § French for a Vichy French administration. Though the position 
of France in Syria will be recognised as one of special privilege, 
we are pledged to the independence of Syria, and it is intended 
to increase Syria’s share in her own administration even during 
the war. Members were obviously anxious to hear what help 
, this country is intending to give to Russia. On the strategical 
} | aspects of this question Mr. Churchill was not to be drawn, but 
he dwelt on the fact that we must accept sacrifice both by send- 
4 ing material we want ourselves to Russia and by consenting to 
the diversion thither of supplies from America. 





America’s Intentions 

; The speculations that have been aroused about the effect of 
the sinkings of American ships—the destroyer ‘Greer,’ the 
merchant ships, ‘Sessa’ and ‘ Steel-Seafarer,’ and probably 
4 others not yet announced—will probably have been set at rest 
by the time these words appear. They undoubtedly will when 
President Roosevelt delivers his deferred broadcast. The con- 
ferences between the President, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, immediately on Mr 
Roosevelt’s return to Washington from his mother’s funeral, 
together with the decision to summon the House of Representa- 
tives for next Monday, a week before the normal date, obviously 
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portend decisions of the first importance. An actual declaration 
of war would have the disadvantage of putting into operation 
Japan’s pledges to the Axis Powers, but the announcement of 
an order to American ships to shoot at sight would not have 
that consequence. The constant interviews between the 
American Ambassador at Tokyo and the Japanese Foreign 
Minister have led to the belief that some kind of Pacific settle- 
ment is in prospect. That is possible in view of the firm front 
shown by this country and the United States and the formid- 
able reinforcements to our defences in Malaya and at Singapore, 
but nothing less than Japan’s renunciation of designs against 
her neighbours can make permanent peace possible. 


The Threat to Turkey 

The arrival of the tireless Dr. Clodius in Ankara to conduct 
trade negotiations with Turkey arouses varied speculations, 
in view of the fact that most of the potential Turkish exports 
which Germany covets are either earmarked for Great Britain 
or else reserved, as in the case of cereals, for Turkey’s own 
needs, and that Germany, in any case, is in no position today 
to deliver manufactured articles in payment for them. For 
that and other reasons, notably the unexplained presence of 
Admiral Raeder, General List and General von Brauchitsch at 
Sofia, Turkey has much more reason to anticipate activity in 
the military than in the economic sphere. An attack on her, 
failing compliance with German demands completely inconsis- 
tent with the preservation of her neutrality, has always been 
among the contingencies to be reckoned with. The 1oad, for 
Hitler, lies through Turkey to the oil of Iran, or to an assault 
on Suez from the north, or to a flank-attack on Budenny’s 
forces if they are driven back on the Caucasus. A Washington 
report hints at an agreement reached between Hitler and 
Mussokini at their recent meeting, whereby the Italian fleet 
would force the Dardanelles and a Bulgarian army march 
through Anatolia, with Batum as the ultimate objective. The 
military value of an unwilling army and an incompetent navy 
is problematic. Turkey is well able to defend herself against 
either, and she would not be left to conduct her defence 
unaided ; staff talks between British and Turkish officers were 
not concerned with abstract principle. A German attack on 
Turkey might prove as great a miscalculation as the attack on 
Russia. On the whole a move in Libya seems more probable, 
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The Settlement in Iran 


The Iranian Government has at length accepted the terms 
put forward by the British and Soviet Governments. There 
could be no parleying about essentials. The Allies could stop at 
nothing short of extirpating German influences and taking over 
the trans-irssie2 communications which they are now able to 
control. The centres of poisonous propaganda—the German, 
Italian, Rumanian and Hungarian Legations—are to be closed, 
German nationals in Iran handed over to the British and the 
Russians,—a 48-hours time-limit has very rightly been imposed 
—British troops are to occupy vital points in the south, 
Russian troops in the north, and the railway and road systems 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caucasus and Soviet Asia put at 
the disposal of the Allies. There can be no denying the 
immense advantages accruing to us by an occupation which was 
justified by the dangerous policy pursued and persisted in by 
the Shah. We are now in direct contact with the Russians. 
British and American supplies can be transported over the 500 
miles of railway leading north from the Persian Gulf, 
but it would be a mistake to entertain exaggerated 
ideas about the amount of traffic that can be carried. Our 
rear in the Middle East is secured, and a contnuous front can 
be presented to the enemy from Africa to the Caucasus. The 
Iranians on their side have no real grounds for dissatisfaction. 
Faced ultimately with the alternatives of a German or an Allied 
occupation, they escape the danger of virtual enslavement, have 
Britain’s pledge to maintain the integrity of the country, and 
are already experiencing the benefit of food brought in to re- 
place that sent away to Germany. 


The Raid on Spitzbergen 


The landing of a mixed force of British, Canadians and 
Norwegians on the Arctic island of Spitzbergen is not an event 
of major military importance, but it serves to show which way 
the tide is running. The success of the expedition has the 
effect of cutting off the supplies of coal mined there which 
reached the Germans for use on the Norwegian coast, and 
releasing the islanders for service with the Norwegians in this 
country. That the Germans had not until recently tightened 
up their control in this remote Arctic territory was probably 
due to the fact that the principal mining-concessions were 
possessed by the Russians. But with Russia in the war the 
waters between Norway and Spitzbergen have assumed greater 
strategic importance, and the coal from the islands is more 
than ever wanted for the transport of supplies along the 
Norwegian coast. Murmansk is only about 400 miles from 
Spitzbergen. The expedition illustrates another fact which 
must not be lost sight of. With our command of the sea 
it is possible for us to make surprise attacks and landings 
at any one of large numbers of points along the extensive 
coast-line held by the enemy. We have landed now at Spitz- 
bergen, at Lofoten last March, and at Oksfiord last April. It 
is obvious that such raids might be far more frequent and 
might add not a little to the war of nerves on the German 
garrisons in occupied countries, and compel the enemy to immo- 
bilise troops by keeping larger numbers on the defensive. 


War Cabinet and Dominions 


It is now decided that an Imperial War Cabinet will not 
be the machinery by which the home Government and the 
Dominions will direct their joint war-policy. When Mr. 
Menzies, as Australian Prime Minister, came to London, he 
attended the meetings of the War Cabinet, and so did Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Menzies, being no longer the head of his 
Government, should be reluctant to return to England with 
authority inevitably diminished. The task has been undertaken 
by Sir Earle Page, the Australian Minister of Commerce, who 
will come to this country fully advised about the views both cf 
his own Government and of the Labour Party. It will be his 
function to state the Australian point of view about immediate 
problems, particularly those of the Pacific, and take back to 
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Australia full knowledge of the War Cabinet's views and ; 
tions. That should suffice to meet the immediate Need, 
Mackenzie King, on his return to Canada, said that he ws, 





more firmly than ever opposed to the formation of an wot 

War Cabinet, and that he was satisfied that the Goy ev: 

of the United Kingdom and Canada were in the class touch, “i pt 

Alike in Australia, Canada and South Africa, the Prime Minis jn 

in each case has an enormous task in directing the war efor “yt 
: 


in his own country, and cannot often be spared. If Dominion 
Prime Ministers can come only occasionally, then the 
possible advantage must be taken of the visits of other Domin; 
Ministers—in the present case, Sir Earle Page—to make 





have Mat 
that the Dominions’ views are studied as fully as those of Great surance’ 
Britain. Fortunately there is a particularly strong body of fro 2 °°" 


Dominion High Commissioners in London at present, Grates W 
years a8 
Trade Unions and Wage-Control os 
The Trades Union Congress in its debate on wage-contra| oe ie 


last week showed itself fully aware of the danger of inflation 


“ ; min t enol 

and yet rejected the policy of wage-stabilisation set out in th e 
G ‘ ; . “Se problem 
overnment’s White Paper. Sir Walter Citrine argued th # oe 
as the average increase in wages has risen by only 20 per cea, _ 
while the cost of living has risen by 30 per cent., stabilisation and ow 
of wages and prices would mean acceptance of a dep unity, 
standard of living for the rest of the war. Yet he failed t delibera 
show that there is any conceivable means by which the com. chance 


munity as a whole can enjoy the same standard of living in § fot it | 


war-time as in peace. The country, which is mainly composed ff futute- 
of the “workers,” cannot possibly put so large a proportion § js now. 
of its energy into producing unconsumable war-goods and ye Som 
have as many goods to consume. Whatever measures may be bid alt 
taken to avoid inflation—and Sir Walter agrees that some must aM 
be devised—the war-time limitation of consumption means an § 
inescapable depression of the standard of living for the majority, omnis 
Of what advantage would it be to the workers if wages were § ™ ““ 
raised to 30 per cent. above the pre-war rate and the cost of § the 
living were in consequence raised by over 40 per cent—and ff politic 
so on ad infinitum? One objection, of course, to wage-increases § and th 
disappears if savings can be stimulated to withdraw these extra § do we 
savings from circulation. The T.U.C. declare their willingness § that n 
to employ other means for limiting purchasing-power, but these ff of the 
are yet to seek. And if wages have only risen 20 per cent. there FF ihe st 
are plenty of salaries that have risen o per cent. What, more- § sore 
over, about the service-man’s pay as compared with the average tp the 
trade unionist’s? , 
is to 
on W 
An Officer’s Allowances and | 
The principle applied in the new scale of allowances for light 


married officers announced by the three Service Ministries last If 


Tuesday is sound, but even now provision does not err on the § whic 
side of generosity. It-is certainly right to get rid of the dis- agait 
tinction between married officers under thirty and those over § tg ¢ 
thirty so far as concerns their claim for separation allowances J... 
for wife and children. The former have been receiving only eajo 
3s. a day in respect of a wife, the latter 6s.—an arrangement 

in which there is no sense in the war-time Services. The new and 
rates provide a flat rate of 4s. a day in respect of a wife, 6s. and 
a day for a wife and one child, with increases for more children, § 4 
and this irrespective of rank or age. This is anomalous. If § ta 
6s. a day for a wife was deemed necessary for an over-thirty J rect 
officer under the old code, it is not obvious why 4s. should be § pro 


deemed adequate under the new. The situation would be § of 















considerably eased if the messing expenses which officers are § ens 
required to incur were reduced. At present this is a matter § aq) 
for commanding officers, and the expenses vary from unit to is, 
unit. Strict orders should be issued enjoining the duty of h 
observing all possible economies in messes. It is satisfactory te 
to learn from Captain Margesson’s statement in the House on we 
Tuesday that he is giving attention to the question. be 
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nds of thought about the future of Europe are 
evalent. One holds that immediate consideration 
of the problem is imperative, the other that it is futile. 
scording to the latter we cannot even now foresee with 
oy clarity how the end of the conflict will leave the 
vptinent. Will Russia remain a factor to be reckoned 
re Will Spain have become belligerent? Will Italy 
inde, or sought to make, a separate peace on the 
Of Greg, fpassuranice of treatment less stern than must be meted out 
body a conquered Germany? Above all, will the United 
qates wash her hands of Europe as she did twenty-two 
sears ago, or Will realisation of the perils that a European 
war can bring to her own shores impel her to concern 

herself with Europe’s peace no less than she is doing today 
“Contr Hi yich Europe's war? There is force in these queries, but 
inflation B sor enough to justify an attitude of mere passivity towards 

oblems that can only be solved through vigorous mental 
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ed tha xtivity. There must be a post-war Europe. Economically, 
liste nd to a less extent politically, it must be treated as a 
en unity, and the unity it assumes must be the fruit of 
iled tp) deliberate decision based on forethought, not of mere 
¢ com. chance and drift. If that is conceded, and it is impossible 
ing jn for it to be denied, the time for considering Europe’s 
Mposed MH future—and perhaps the future of a larger area still— 
ortion F js now. 

ad yer Some part of the foundation of the future fabric has been 
ay be A ig already. The Eight Points which President Roosevelt 
ame and Mr. Churchill drafted a month ago can no doubt be 
Dsan B*.. 

ority, criticised. Holes can be picked, by those expert in that 
were § 00t Very constructive recreation, in several of them. But 
st of § 2 they stand they represent the considered and common 
-and § political philosophy of the accredited heads of Great Britain 
eases Band the United States, and the more ardent critics would 
xtra § do well to ask themselves what in the long run, or for 


ness § that matter in the short, will be gained by disparagement 
hese ff of the President’s and Prime Minister’s handiwork. Let 
the statements of principle be clarified, expanded, here and 
a there, if need be, reconsidered and revised. All that is 
FF to the good. But since they exist, the one thing impossible 
is to treat them as non-existent. They are a foundation 
on which to build, a starting-point from which to advance, 
and plans for the future of Europe must be framed in the 
for § light of them. 

ist If that happens Europe will be a continent in 
he B which no peoples are transferred to another sovereignty 
* § against their will; in which peoples will have the right 
" § to choose their own form of government ; all will have 
access to the trade and raw materials of the world and 
enjoy improved labour-standards, economic advancement 
and social security ; all men will live in freedom from want 
and fear ; and after the disarmament of the aggressor States 
a wider and permanent system of general security will be 
established. The importance of planning, and proclaiming, 
teconstruction on such lines as these is emphasised by the 
progress Hitler is steadily making in achieving some kind 
of economic unity throughout the territories he has 
enslaved. His conception (or rather the conception of the 
advisers he relies on) is ambitious and realistic. Germany 
is, of course, to be the chief beneficiary of the New Order. 
She will be the workshop of Europe. Other countries can 
devote themselves to primary production to give her food 
and raw material. Subject to that, they may get such 
benefits for themselves as they can. Some of them, no 
doubt, would, for the destruction of trade-barriers for 
Germany’s profit might profit some others as well. Many 
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small countries might choose the peace and the limited 
prosperity which Hitler’s New Order theoretically offers 
lest a worse thing come unto them. 

Against that the idea of a different and better European 
order must be pitted, an order in which speech and 
writing and worship are free, in which progressively rising 
social standards are accepted as something to work towards 
ceaselessly, if not immediately to attain, in which the 
abolition of impediments to trade is effected as rapidly as 
is consonant with the avoidance of dislocation, a Europe 
in which the defeated aggressors are first disarmed and 
then, under some permanent system of general security, 
a plan of general disarmament is evolved. That is the 
gospel, and the more widely it is preached the better. 
Nothing can more encourage the peoples lying crushed 
under Hitler’s heel than the knowledge that Britain and 
the United States are pledged to their liberation and so 
far as is possible to their restoration to prosperity and to 
their protection against a recurrence of aggression. But 
to have any value the gospel must be applied, and the 
method of its application is all-important. That is what 
demands instructed and responsible discussion now. The 
discussion, it is true, cannot be limited to Europe. Britain, 
Russia and Turkey are three all-sufficient evidences of the 
impossibility of drawing a line round one continent and 
isolating it from the rest. But whatever part a European 
Council may play in a future World League or Common- 
wealth, a European Council there will unquestionably have 
to be to deal with interests primarily European. 

The first question to be asked about such a Europe is 
the part Germany is to play in it, and that is not a question 
that can be answered yet, for what will happen to Germany 
before the war ends is not predictable. An internal revolu- 
tion there may well be, but a revolution which merely 
installed in office new rulers in white sheets virtuously 
repudiating their iniquitous predecessors would deceive no 
one. A Germany forcibly dismembered would immediately 
develop centripetal tendencies in all its parts. A Germany 
in which some of the southern States voluntarily and 
resolutely severed themselves from the domination of 
Prussia, perhaps uniting politically with Austria, would be 
a very different proposition, but that is a move of which 
there is at present no sign at all. What is certain, where 
little else is, is that if Europe is to have peace, Germany, 
whether divided or still united, must be rendered powerless 
to disturb that peace again. That is the fundamental and 
indispensable condition of any return of prosperity to 
Europe. From it a larger consequence flows immediately. 
There must be military forces outside Germany sufficient 
to crush swiftly and decisively any incipient attempt on 
her part to break the peace. The day may come when 
she can be counted on to respond to moral suasion. But 
that day is far beyond human vision in 1941, and any 
illusions about it would be criminal. 

Whose, then, shall the forces charged with protecting 
peace be, and by whom controlled? At first, unquestion- 
ably, they must be the forces of the victors, Britain and 
Russia, together with the Free French and Dutch and 
Belgians and Norwegians, the Czechs and Poles and 
Yugoslavs and Greeks, who are fighting together today to 
frustrate the Nazi domination of Europe. Here is in 
existence already the international force which the League 
of Nations lacked, and for lack of which it worked under 
a fatal handicap. How the Allied organisation should be 
modified or extended is matter for discussion. The essen- 
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tial is that it be maintained, as check on any contemplated 
aggression, in such strength as would make any attempt 
at rearmament by a disarmed Germany hopeless. Over 
such a force there must necessarily be a controlling 
authority. On its nature some wise observations are made 
by Dr. Benes in the current Nineteenth Century. The 
Czech leader dismisses the idea of the immediate creation 
of a federal Europe. In that he is unquestionably right. 
Close regional understandings, like that at present being 
negotiated between the Czech and Polish Governments, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IBERAL party politics are no concern of mine, but it strikes 
me as a little singular that, at a time when party politics 
generally are in abeyance, there should be enough party politics 
among Liberals to keep two Liberal parties going. A good 
deal seems to be claimed implicitly in the term National 
Liberals, but it may be noted that it is to a non-National 
Liberal that the most important of all the Service Ministries 
(I can forgive Mr. Alexander if he disagrees with me on this) 
is entrusted. Everyone is a Government supporter nowadays 
and one would suppose it was political Euclid that parties 
which are supporters of the same thing are supporters of one 
another. So far as there have been differences in the recent 
past, the National Liberals tended to appeasement when the 
Independent Liberals denounced that policy. But appeasement 
is stone-dead now, and unless the strain of individualism innate 
in Liberals is so persistent as to make a fissure inevitable it 
would seem elementary sense for them to support the Govern- 
ment as a united whole instead of as two logicless halves. I 
believe a good many National Liberals are coming to that con- 
clusion and I should hope the Independents would respond to 
any advance. The day will come when a strong Liberal Party 
will be a national necessity, and some left-wing Conservatives, 
as well as the handful of National Labour members, might find 
themselves more at home in it than anywhere else. 


* . 7 * 


A nice constitutional point is raised in a Times leader of last 
Menday, in which Mr. Churchill is encouraged virtually to 
select a successor to himself and to indicate to the King in 
advance that successor’s name. It has been suggested that 
this is rather like the method adopted by Hitler, who nominated 
Goering to succeed him and (a little unfortunately), failing him, 
Rudolf Hess. But I think it is sound constitutional procedure. 
When a Government is defeated and resigns, the obvious course 
is to invite the Opposition leader to form a Ministry. But today 
there is no real Opposition, and no such contingency as the 
defeat of the Prime Minister in the House is contemplated. 
But the perils of this mortal life in war-time are not to be 
ignored, and if ever (quod Deus avertat) Mr. Churchill had to 
be replaced the King ought not to be faced with the immense 
responsibility of deciding whom to send for. As The Times 
puts it, with considerable delicacy, “ He [the Prime Minister] 
can do much, while he is still at the head of affairs, to guide 
the choice which it will fall to others finally to make.” That 
seems good sense. Mr. Churchill himself, of course, is where 
he is because his predecessor advised the King to send for him. 


* 7 * * 


Reviewing, generally speaking, in all reputable papers is of 
a high standard. Books are read conscientiously by reviewers 
who know their subject and can be critical without being un- 
just. But there are other types of review. A day or two ago 
I paid a shilling for a second-hand copy of the Letters and 
Papers of John Addington Symonds—a cheap purchase. In it 
some previous owner had left a cutting of the review of the 
book in the Morning Post, date some time in 1923. It was a 
long review, something over two thousand words, a formid- 
able and serious piece of work. The book itself had a preface 
by the editor of the Papers and Letters. It began with the sen- 
tence “It is now close on thirty years since John Addington 


























































are to be cordially welcomed, and in some Cases th ‘he 
amount to actual federation. But for Europe as mh 

federalism is not the solution, except as an ultimate ms 

“A new League,” writes Dr. Benes, “ must Funct 

the guardian of European democracy and of Peace 
League will foster the creation of regional and f | os 
leagues, and may well become the instrument Ps. 
which Federal Europe is ultimately achieved,” es 
a programme on which both federalists and NOn-federaliesmpout thet 
should be able to unite. pine the 
pased. 
broad frot 
poy have 
bp statemt 
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Symonds died at Rome on the 19th of April, 1893.” [4 


served that by a curious coincidence the review began wigipome 15 | 
precisely the same words. Still, they were very obvious woruihe He 
and might well have occurred to two different writers quit gpinost du 
independently. But the coincidence extended to the second pesumab 
sentence, which in preface and review was identical EXcept foygmollow th 
one word. The third sentence showed rather more variatig ft peld, | 
but we soon got back to the old harmony. “ Symonds wa; punicatic 


most voluminous letter-writer,” said the editor of the book What | 
“Symonds was a most voluminous letter-writer,” affirmed jjpeouirmal 
writer of the review. “It is always a marvel to me,” said th 
former, “ how he found time for so much and such vargj 
correspondence in the midst of his ceaseless output of books” 
“His intimate friends,” said the latter, “could never quit 
understand how he found time, &c.” And so for a good half. 
column, after which the writer took to quoting the lettey 
themselves. Altogether it was an enterprising effort, unto. 
tunately, but prudently, unsigned. I hope the writer was paid 
by space. 
* * * * 

The little French restaurant was very crowded and I wa 
steered by the patron to a table where a charming, white 
bearded old gentleman, obviously French, was sitting. He 
bowed, I excused myself for appropriating the menu, and we 
talked. He was a Savoyard. Did he know the Lake d 
Annecy? Know Lake Annecy? He lived on its bank. And 
so on. But that concerns no one else. What did interest m 
was his attitude on France. He was not a refugee, for he cam 
here long before the war. When the crash came he had rallied 
to General de Gaulle, but now, now “ je l’ai renonce.” Why 
Because he is dividing France. The paper France (which my 
friend was reading) had that effect; it was always attacking 
other Frenchmen. France would save herself yet ; the salvation 
would come from Unoccupied France. “ Avec nous,” | inter Bf put the 
jected. “Sans vous,” he insisted firmly, with the most cour § though 
teous of smiles. It may be so; we shall know that in time. Mea & sateme 
while there is perhaps something in the criticism of the de that an 
Gaulle movement. France must rise again as a united country, § burg 
and that must be the aim of all Frenchmen everywhere. Ind § now it 
vidual exceptions, chief among them Laval, are inevitable, § establi 
but it is more important to heal breaches today than & § up an 
perpetuate them. : 

* * * * counte 











The ties between President Roosevelt and his mother wer § in Bei 
particularly close, and it is not surprising that, important 8 § the o 
the President’s pending broadcast was, he should have decided J sourc: 
to postpone it in consequence of her death. I am not sur § befor: 
whether she predicted her son’s elevation to the Presidency, § To 
but I have just heard of an Englishwoman (originally Scottish, § Imen 
but a wife takes her husband’s nationality) who did. “ Roose § at his 
velt,” Lady Oxford said recently to a friend, “told me nearly § oa th 
twenty years ago that he would never do anything, as he wa § pecte 
paralysed in both his legs. I replied ‘A man doesn’t think with has | 
his legs. Some day you may be President of the United B Unie 
States.” Lady Oxford admitted that the prediction was omlj 
half-serious, but she may claim to have recognised that the maa 
had the qualities for the office. 
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HE obscurity of the position about Leningrad has been 
deepened rather than lightened by the apparently frank 
German High Command to dispel it. Until 

This sie present moment, although it is evident they are optimistic 
+ Mot their assault upon the old capital, they have not com- 
—_ — themselves as to the evidence upon which their optimism 
od Now they say they have “reached the Neva on a 
a front and taken the town of Schliisselburg by storm.” If 
» have actually taken the town with any considerable force 
1. statement as to the “ broad front ” on the Neva may be a 
” 1 gMlbore redundance, because the river Neva has a sharp elbow 
‘gan with 
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x 15 miles south-west of Schliisselburg and that stretch of 
on : us - , ‘ 

river may be considered “ reached.” At this point it runs 
J - ° . 

t due north and about 22 miles east of Leningrad and, 


ers } n0 . 
e a sumably, any force advancing upon the fortress would 


XCept fymolow the course of the river. If it has been taken and can 
me peld, Leningrad is clearly, at this sector, cut off from com- 
ds os unication with the east and south. 

he bet What has taken place we do not know since there is no 
Ted thy gonfirmation of the German claim from any other source ; 
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niet B but there is frequently some substance in the official claims, 
“Our § though as we have remarked recently even official German 
eat statements have become wild beyond description. It is possible 
> de H that an armoured detachment has penetrated as far as Schliissel- 
iy, # burg and may have captured the fortress; but whether it is 
nd- Fnow in German possession is problematical. It seems to be 


bk, B cstablished that the advance from Luga has been oscillating 
© Rup and down the road, with terrific battles and heavy losses. 
The casualties cannot all be on one side ; and the successful 
counter-attack in the middle of last week is impossible to deny. 
Only a rebuff of some magnitude can explain the statement 
in Berlin on Wednesday that the German vanguards were at 
the outskirts of Leningrad and the comment from the same 
source on Friday that it might be a week or even a month 
before the old capital was taken. 

Too little is known of the position north and south of Lake 
Iimen. Even if Hitler is attacking Leningrad with all the force 
at his disposal there are possibilities that he is taking chances 
oa the flank of his advance. Marshal Vorishiloy may be ex- 
pected to exert all his strength to throw back any force which 
bas Crossed the railway to Moscow, near the Ladoga area. 
Unless he can do this encirclement is a matter of time, and 
Rot a very long time. But his better course would be to take 

Germans in the flank. An attempted counter-attack across 
the Lovat river was under way about ten days ago, and 
‘pparently the river-line is held by infantry. There is a 
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THE BATTLE OF LENINGRAD 


By STRATEGICUS 


chance for bold action there, if he can muster a sufficient force 
of tanks to cut through the German infantry. There is an- 
other river-line which offers the opportunity of a counter- 
attack. If he could cut through towards the west, across the 
Volkhov, that again would relieve the pressure upon the Neva 
front. 

It is, of course, obvious that Russia has lost very heavily in 
men and material in the last twelve weeks. The retreating army 
must lose more heavily than the advancing, since it abandons all 
possibility of repair; and the drain upon ail its resources must 
be heavier. It goes without saying that in the magnificent fight 
they have waged against the biggest and most heavily equipped 
army that has ever appeared in the field, the Russians have 
inflicted very great losses. But, in a continuous advance, the 
enemy inevitably loses few prisoners, salvages his wounded and 
hands over his damaged material to the repair-shops. Only his 
dead loss is a real loss at all; the rest may be no more than a 
temporary withdrawal from use. The difference is apt to be 
enormous; and it is for this reason that the question of material 
is now assuming such proportions. 

But 1s it only this that has prevented the Russian Command 
from delivering a counter-offensive up to the present? 
Even the counter-attacks appeared to die down for some 
time, and the Germans gained the impression that the time had 
come to administer the coup de grdce. When counter-attacks 
were delivered they appeared to be little more than minor 
tactical operations ; what has been badly wanted is some 
sign that the Germans cannot do anything they like, take any 
risk, and emerge successful. If we examine the operations 
which have given von Rundstedt possession of the Ukraine up 
to the Dnieper we cannot fail to be struck by the fact that his 
successful advance involved offering a long flank to attack from 
the north as he marched eastward to the lower Dnieper. For 
weeks von Leeb’s position in the north, also, offered a flank 
which would have proved an irresistible temptation to Keitel. It 
is very much easier to cope with vital threats if they are attacked 
indirectly and not allowed to penetrate to the heart of one’s 
position and restrict every opportunity of manoeuvre. 

There are signs that this lesson is not being ignored by the 
Russian Command, for the operations reported about Elnya 
appear to have great promise. Even if the actual movement 
there has exhausted its impetus, after achieving considerable 
success, it must convince the Command that they have found 
the way to retrieve the situation. The doubt is whether the 
discovery has come too late to safe the Russian army from 
bitter experiences that might have been avoided. The Lenin- 
grad battle looks unpromising at present because it has 
been allowed to develop so long that the defence must be more 
costly and wasteful than it need have been. It is not at all 
certain that Vorishilov will not yet throw back the invader who 
is nearing his gates ; but, while he is fighting heroically with 
the almost superhuman courage that is characteristic of the 
Russian soldiers, it is to be hoped that some attention will be 
paid to the possibility of taking advantage of the risks 
the Germans are daily running to achieve their end. 

It is good to hear that we have been in action on the 
Murmansk front, and that apparently the terms exacted from 
Iran have been accepted. Each of these episodes has a more or 
less direct bearing on the struggle in Russia and there is no 
one who does not see the need to assist in every way possible. 
The delay in the Moscow Conference is of much more import- 
ance than the mere dispatch of material, since it concerns the 
strategy of the war, and material must take a long time to 
arrive, may indefinitely postpone assistance from the west, and 
may be insufficient to afford the help Russia needs while with- 
drawing it from use elsewhere for a long time. The unfortunate 
fact that every access to Russia is difficult cannot be ignored; 
nor can we forget that the production of material has not been 
as lavish and rapid as was expected. We have to depend on our 
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own production at present much more than is commonly 
realised. Russia met Germany with material of all sorts in much 
greater quantities than we have at present or are likely to have 
for a year or two. That is a fact we can hardly challenge; and it 
follows that all the material assistance we can give, while it might 
weaken us vitally, might help her little. 

Too much emphasis is once again being laid upon matrial. 
Russian material has done less for her than her superb courage 
and the skill of her generals. But, up to the present, she has 
been fighting on the defensive and it has proved less advan- 
tageous than if she had poured her courage into a more offensive 
mould. The great successes Germany has won have been due 
not so much to material or to skill as to skill directed to the 
offensive. The present outcry for material is a fresh recru- 
descence of the unimaginative interpretation of the “ fearful and 
impassioned drama ” that is war. 

Values are better understood in Russia. On Wednesday M. 
Lozovsky is found describing the advance about Elnya as a 
“ counter-offensive,” and the latest information suggests that 
the advance continues and has pressed the Germans sixteen 
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miles beyond Elnya, capturing numbers of Villag 
routing eight divisions. Two fresh names of gen 
been mentioned during the last few days, and this 
reassuring ; but what perhaps is most wanted js the 
commander who can see the situation as a whole and 
the whole. There is no lack of strategic insight 
Russian Command. The selection of Elnya as the 
the present counter-offensive demonstrates this. If the adr 
can be pressed steadily it will shortly relieve the Pressure 
the whole of the Smolensk front, and if Timoshenks 
the practice he has recently adopted he will exploit this me 
ment to the utmost while preparing to transfer the attack 
some other sector. The present line of unstable equilib 
between the two forces sufficiently indicates where such tp 
can cause most disorganisation. All that is needed js wp, 
pare thoroughly, strike heavily and not abandon the 
until he has compelled the Germans to redistribute 4 
forces. They are feeling the strain as well as he, and : 
not impossible that the fagade they show towards the ey 
more brittle than they would care for anyone to know. 





BOMBING-POLICY 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 


HE strategic bombing conducted by the Bomber Command 

of the Royal Air Force is a British speciality. The 
German bombing in this country is a poor copy. Germany 
is quite good at her own special kind of bombing, that is, 
tactical bombing, or bombing associated with and subordinated 
to the operations of armies. She has not shown herself adept 
at our kind of bombing. Our kind of bombing—one calls it 
strategic, because, though that term has beer challenged, any 
better term is hard to find—has been the subject of a double 
misconception in this country, and that misconception is at the 
root of the bewilderment to which certain events of the air have 
given rise. It is therefore necessary to make it clear that 
strategic bombing, of which our Bomber Command is the finest 
exponent in the world (a) is not Blitzkrieg, and (b) is the sort 
of bombing which Hitler has always dreaded, and still dreads, 
and would gladly have avoided. 

It is convenient to take the second point first. What evidence 
is there for such a statement, refuted as it seems to be at first 
sight by what Germany has actually done in this war? One 
must go back for a few years for the beginning of an answer to 
that. Addressing the Reichstag on May 21st, 1935, Hitler stated 
that the German Government was prepared to enter into agree- 
ments to prohibit the dropping of gas, incendiary and explosive 
bombs outside the real battle-zone. He suggested that again. 
In a note handed to Mr. Eden on April Ist, 1936, the German 
Government suggested that a conference should consider the 
prohibition of the dropping of bombs of any kind whatsoever 
on open localities outside the range of the medium heavy 
artillery of the fighting-fronts. These proposals, it will be 
said, were simply “ blinds ” to cover Germany’s real intentions 
and desires. Possibly; but more probably not. It would have 
suited Germany admirably if bombing had been restricted to 
the combat-area. She would still have been able to use her 
dive-bombers, and it has always been in these that she has 
been strongest. There is, however, other evidence. Hitler did 
not bomb this country during the first seven and a half months 
of war. Why? 

The only possible explanation is that he was afraid of 
starting the kind of bombing in which we excelled. We did 
not start bombing Germany until May, 1940, because it paid 
us first to build up our air-strength to a level nearer Germany’s. 
Even when we did begin—and we did so then because we 
could not stand by and see Dutch and Belgian towns pounded 
to dust by the Nazi dive-bombers during the invasion of those 
countries—Hitler still made only a half-hearted reply to our 
raids. Clearly he hoped we would not go on. He said so 
specifically on two or three occasions—and he was probably 
speaking the truth on those occasions at least. He knew it 
was a game at which we could beat him in the end. His 
frenzied outbursts against the R.A.F.’s methods indicated 


desperation. They had to be stopped. There was only 
way: to invade Britain and thus deprive us of a bag} 
Strategic bombing If invasion were to succeed, commani 
the air over south-eastern England had first to be won, 7 
plan was foiled by Fighter Command. Bomber and Cy, 
Commands helped by smashing up the “ invasion ports.” 

Then, at last, in September, 1940, Hitler set himself 
“erase our cities” by dropping a hundred tons of bom 
for every ton we dropped, as he had threatened. Again a 
again the German communiqués refer to the raids on Lond 
as “reprisals” or “retaliatory raids.” Probably they we 
the purpose, almost certainly, was to intimidate us fy 
going on with our attacks on Germany. But London and 
other cities stood up to the savage onslaught—and Bomiy 
Command went on hammering at the Ruhr and the Rhinelay 

Why did Hitler fear strategic bombing? Because he km 
the German people’s morale would not stand up te it. 
remembered what had happened in 1918. Then, a pro 
was made in the Reichstag that bombing should be stopped} 
mutual agreement, and some German towns in the west a 
south-west petitioned to that effect. Yet Trenchard had ney 

cre than nine bomber-squadrons in his Independent Force 

That links up with the point raised at the beginning of i 
article. Strategic bombing is not Blitzkrieg. It is no me 
Blitzkrieg than blockade is. Its action is indeed closely simid 
to that of blockade. Both are slow to show results, | 
they are sure. Their effect is cumulative. Both seem fora 
time to be leading nowhere, to be disappointing and perhy 
futile. They are nothing of the kind. They wear the ene 
down, break his heart, take away his will-to-war. They # 
in combination, the most scientific form of the war of attritm 
—attrition of resources and morale. Together, they constitute 
British answer to the Blitzkrieg. They are our “ two-hand 
engine at the door ” which will strike Germany down. _Blitzing 
policy is essentially a short-term policy. We, not having 
enormous army, have to be content with a long-term pol 
We are always slow off the mark. We always have hai! 
be content with a long-term operational plan. That is becaut 
we always trust to sea-power as our main instrument (0 
A. T. Mahan, passim). Germany specialises in short wi 
It is only these which she wins. 

Blockade and strategic bombing are our natural and ™ 
effective forms of warlike pressure upon a European cnet 
Lying as we do in relation to the continent, we have 4 
placed base for waging both kinds of war No continel 
nation is safe from the overwhelming inundation of Germat! 
waves of mechanised forces operating with dive-bombers. ¥ 
with the Channel and the North Sea, have our tank-trap 
vided by Providence. If we can keep it—and we must alwit 
keep it and we will keep it—we can use long-range bloc 
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range bombing, strategic bombing, to break down 


and long f any European nation. 


the resistance O 

For long-range bombing we can assemble a mass of air- 
srength far beyond the power of any other ration in Europe 
to rival. It is the type of aircraft in which the United States 
can outbuild all possible competitors ; that country can flood 
the air with giant bombers. They are bombers which, more- 
over, can operate in the sub-stratosphere, thanks to the 
American development of the turbo-supercharger. We have 
our own big bombers, too, the Stirlings and Halifaxes, to set 
eside the American Liberators and Fortresses. These are 
the “capital ships ” of the air, the super-dreadnoughts of our 
flying armada. In the air, ag on the sea, we are far ahead of 
Germany in the big craft. Our airmen, too, are as much better 
than hers in the handling of them as are our sailors in ther 
domain. We are definitely superior on the high seas and in 
the high air. Germany has relied mainly on he: short-range 
bombers, the Junkers 87’s, for her victories. Her other dive- 
bomber, the Junkers 88, has helped, too, and the Heinkel 111, 
Dornier 17 and Dornier 215 have all played a minor part. 
Except in the dive-bomber class our bombers have been better 
than hers in practically every respect. In the four-engined 
class she has only, so far, the Focke-Wulf Kurier ; our new 
heavy bombers are far ahead of it. We have all the cards in our 
hands in the game of strategic bombing. 


We cannot allow the weapon in which we excel to be blunted 
by people who see only the suffering which bombing and 
counter-bombing inflict, and, like the Bishop of Chichester 
and others, urge the abandonment of the night-bombing 
which constitutes the main part of strategic bombing. Mr. 
Churchill’s speech at the Ccunty Hall on July 14th, when 


§ soon as the war of 1914-18 ended (and in some cases, 
for instance in Greece, even earlier) the example of the 
Bolshevik Revolution forced the surrounding countries of 
Eastern Europe to adopt agrarian reform, and to break up and 
re-distribute the great landed estates. This was the period 
when what is popularly known as the Green Revolution flour- 


ished, and men such as Alexander Stambolisky of Bulgaria © 


were advocating a reconstruction of national life on the basis 
of peasant co-operatives in place of the old type of political 
parties. Stambolisky, indeed, was one of the earliest supporters 
of the system of representation by economic groups which later 
became the theoretical basis of the Italian Co-operative State, 
and it was under his influence that the International Union of 
Peasant Parties was first formally organised at the 16th 
Congress of the Bulgarian Peasant Union in February, 1921. 
All over Eastern Europe, from Finland in the north to Greece 
in the south, with the single exception of Hungary, the great 
landowners were dispossessed and their estates divided up 
amongst the land-hungry peasants. Even in Poland, where the 
progress was slowest and encountered the greatest opposition, 
agrarian reform was about two-thirds complete by the end of 
1938, and it was calculated that it would have been completed 
within another five or six years after that date. 

Owing to the competition of cheap overseas-foodstuffs in 
the world-markets, the contraction of demand in the chief 
European consuming countries and, most of all, the growth of 
population in Eastern European countries themselves, this redis- 
tribution of land did not bring to the peasants the positive 
advantages that might have been hoped from it. Many who 
had been labourers on the large estates were unable to obtain 
holdings of their own and were driven to seek a livelihood 
in the towns. Nevertheless, a social structure was built up on 
a broad basis of peasant proprietorship, which proved to be 
stable in the face of violent economic and political changes, 
including the defeat of the peasants’ own hopes of establishing a 
Peasant-controlled political system. 

Now a very interesting question arises. Why did Russian 
Communism stop at the frontiers of Russia, and how does it 
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he said that “we seek from the enemy no compunction ” and 
that “we will mete out to them the measure, and more than 
the measure, which they have meted out to us,” showed that 
the Government were not prepared to adopt such suggestions. 
The humanitarian or ethical arguments are in any case not 
convincing. Why should a factory in which lethal weapons are 


made be immune from attack if it can be attacked? If work in 
it can be interfered with (by constant alarms), why should the 
enemy be allowed to keep up the output simply by closing in 
the day and working at night? That is what a ban on night- 
bombing would mean; bombing does more in the way of 
interruption of work than in the way of actual destruction. 
The bombing of factories cannot be stopped because women 
and children in the vicinity may suffer if they remain in the 
vicinity. They suffer also under the blockade. 

The arguments for strategic bombing are really conclusive, 
but people sometimes discount them, because the effect is slow 
and is largely indirect. One effect of our bombing was almost 
certainly the bringing of the Soviet Union into the war, much 
to our advantage. Hitler invaded Russia for a variety of 
reasons, but one of them was undoubtedly his need for lubricat- 
ing oil ; and that need had been intensified by our raids on the 
oil-plants at Gelsenkirchen, &c. Another was his realisation 
that he could not overwhelm this islend so long as he had a 
potential enemy, fully armed, on his eastern frontier ; and here 
again it was our bombing crescendo which brought home to 
him the necessity for risking all in order that he might crush us. 
Other results of our bombing there are, too; they will be 
evident, as will those of our blockade, at the end of the war. 
It would mean abandoning a fight already half won it we began 
to pull our punches now in the hope of escaping vody-blows 
ourselves—or for any other reason. 


come that these poor and struggling countries, only just 
emerged from the chaos of war, remained content with a mere 
measure of land-redistribution, instead of adopting the full- 
blooded Communism of their great neighbour to the East? 
There is no single answer to this question, but the following 
seem to have been the most important factors in determining 
the subsequent course of history in these countries: Firstly, 
the driving forces of Bolshevism were urban and industrial, and 
the hierarchy of councils (Soviets) set up in Russia gave the 
city minority a degree of power which was quite dispropor- 
tionate to its members. Secondly, the two pillars of peasant 
society are the land and religion; the Russians nationalised 
the land, and in the early days of war-Communism used 
forcible methods to requisition the produce of the peasants, 
while the later policy of collective farming involved the aboli- 
tion of peasant-ownership; at the same time the persecution 
of religion was an offence to sentiment outside. Finally, there 
was a strong nationalist feeling within these new States, whereas 
Bolshevism, especially in its initial phase, stressed the inter- 
national rather than the national aspects of the Red Revolu- 
tion. Despite a considerable measure of industrialisation in 
some cases, all these Eastern European countries remain essen- 
tially peasant-States, grossly overpopulated and poor, but 
unable to copy either the Russian policy of large-scale indus- 
trialisation and urbanisation (because they lack the raw mate- 
rials and sources of power) or the policy of collective agricul- 
ture (because rainfall-conditions and the nature of the land 
favour small-scale rather than large-scale farming). 

It has been mentioned above that Hungary was the one 
exception to the general rule—“ an island of latifundia in a 
green sea of agrarian reform,” as it has been described—where 
before the present war between one quarter and one third of 
the whole cultivated area was still held in the form of large 
estates above 1,400 acres. But besides Hungary there are 
two other great areas of latifundia on the Continent of Europe 
—Prussia east of the Elbe (the home of the Junkers), and 
Italy, especially in the centre and in the south. In Italy, for 


example, 3.4 per cent. of the total number of proprietors own 
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as much as 68 per cent. of the whole of the farm-land. Fascism 
has in fact perpetuated a land-system which, in the words of a 
recent writer, “is as economically backward as it is dangerous 
socially and full of revolutionary potentialities.” 

It is not without significance that the three chief members 
of the opposing forces in the present war—Germany, Italy and 
Hungary—-are the three continental countries which still retain 
in a large measure the old system of great estates. The defeat 
of the Axis Powers may be followed by social unheavals of a 
more drastic nature than anything that was experienced by 
them after the last war. It might also happen that a com- 
bination of the agrarian situation in Prussia east of the Elbe 
with the still latent communism of the great industrial district 
of the Ruhr could produce a revolutionary area embracing a 
large part of Prussia, in which the seeds of Bolshevism would 
find a fertile soil. It would be the height of unwisdom to 
predict with confidence that Germany will split of her own 
accord into a Protestant and predominantly communist Prussia 
on the one side and into a Catholic, peasant and democratic 
bloc of German States on the other. But the inherent con- 
trasts between u.cse two regions are very striking and im- 
portant, and it is not impossible that they may react quite 
differently to an Anglo-Soviet victory. 


A REAL PEACE 
By EDITH LYTTELTON 
OR all the talk of reconstruction, I believe many people 
F imagine peace to be an ideal state, a new world, a happy 
life secured. They imagine a return of all they have enjoyed 
and valued before the war, intensified and glorified by the 
suffering they have endured. It was partly this conception of 
peace which made the lull between 1918 and 1939 so much 
less fruitful than it should have been. We shall probably not 
make the same mistake again. We shall have learned that in a 
‘world full of disparate and opposite civilisations it is simply 
not safe to try and prove our good intentions by disarming. 
It is no use speaking words of love to a rhinoceros or even to 
a rat, for they do not understand you, and it is no use 
demonstrating how pacific you are by destroying all your 
armoury. You have, on the contrary, to show your intention 
to defend peace. 

But peace as a war-time aim is a poor flaccid thing. Peace 
must never be static. Peace must be another kind of 
struggle, another kind of war, a war on the spiritual 
and psychological plane, unending, unceasing, enthusiastic, 
full of faith and vision. We talk a great deal about social 
betterment—about every man, woman and child in every 
country having the right to a happy and free life, about the 
abolition of poverty and unemployment, equality of oppor- 
tunity and so on. Do we often realise that no Imperialistic or 
even defensive war can equal in difficulty and intensity the 
war which peace must lead against ignorance, indifference, 
selfishness, greed, love of riches, and the still more perplexing 
difficulties of systems of governments, and economics? Day 
after day pamphlets fall on us, dropped from the aery heights 
of generous minds who hope they have found a ready-made 
formula for bringing these blessings to pass. But there is no 
ready-made formula. The fight will be long and bitter, it 
will cost blood, toil, tears and sweat just as ruthlessly as the 
offensive and defensive wars to resist aggression. 

Aggression—that is, the love of domination and power—is 
only one small facet of the evils peace will have to fight, a 
simple and obvious one. The lesson of how to ensure peace 
has perhaps been learned at last. Never again can mankind 
be allowed command of the dangerous toys of militarism; his 
toys will have to be locked away in cupboards of which no one 
individual country possesses the key. But that is a negative 
aim, a defensive war; what we want of peace is attack—attack 
on ill-health, on unemployment, poverty, inequality, dullness, a 
destructive policy with a constructive aim. It is no use sweep- 
ing evils away and leaving the heart of man empty for seven 
other evils to enter in. Peace must wage war with a well- 
directed, well-trained body of people, taught, drilled and led. 
That is what we must work for and look forward to,—vital 
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and active peace, not a new order, but a new valiance, a 
march towards a new horizon. — 
So let us not talk too much about the blessings of 

Peace in itself is no blessing. Let us divide up pegs te 
companies drilled and trained under Government to te 
tain specific difficulties. Let us not be misled by the nal 
nised remedies such as Socialism, Communism, Federal 
Union, Limitation of Profits, Social Credit and so ON; none of 
these things will work the miracle by themselves. A 
body of people, some paid, some voluntary, with the 5 
direction, the right thought behind it, could use all tha wa 
good in any of these schemes. We could have the division 
striving for better education, the, housing-division, the health. 
division, the division attacking unemployment and the Misuse 
of leisure; there is no end to the subdivisions which might be 
formed. There will be scope for practical people, both volun. 
teers and paid workers, but directed by the authorities oop. 
cerned—not, of course, arbitrary administrators but wheels and 
levers in a true democratic system—into personal service anj 
personal attack. That is the kind of peace we must work fo 
and hope for. It is not an easy task, but perhaps great strat. 
gists may arise, as great generals have in war, who can organig 
and direct. And for us we must not expect an effort Jasting 
three or four years, but an attack lasting for generations, 4 
great army of occupation of the vacuum created by physicd 
war. 


This idea of a peace-offensive is an expression of the belie 
I hold that in the long run the problems of human life ca 
only be solved by individual personal influences working along 
an agreed line. The solution of humanity’s problems is essen. 
tially a spiritual one. A change of heart would bring about, 
changed world. 


ABSENTEEISM IN INDUSTRY 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE study of absenteeism in industry is a* present severely 

handicapped by the fact that, in a very large number of 
industrial concerns, there are no available previous data for the 
purposes of comparison. The accurate keeping of sick records 
in respect of employees in industry is, even for most of the 
larger firms who are now doing this, a very recent development; 
and there is no doubt that by far the greatest amount of indus- 
trial absenteeism in due to illness of some sort, whether major 
Or minor. For a great many industries—perhaps indeed most— 
there are no accurate normal peace-time sick-rates with which 
those now being incurred can be compared ; and until suc 
accurate sick record keeping is ‘established, as it should t& 
as soon as possible, it i$ difficult to discover the group or groups 
of persons in any works, factories, or departments who ar 
responsible for the bulk of the absenteeism, and to take appro- 
priate medical or environmental measures to improve their 
health and working capacity. 

From such records as exist, it is, however, possible to make 
a few basic generalisations that are probably applicable 
industry as a whole. For example, the average amount d 
yearly illness sufficient to cause absence from work is usually, 
age for age, greater in the case of women than of men, amount 
ing in large groups to an average of one to three days more 
per head per annum. Again, it has been shown for certail 
large groups of workers, observed for considerable periods of 
years, that both men and women, as a group, over forty yeats 
of age, tend to incur some §0 per cent. more sick absence each 
year than men and women, as a group, under forty years d 
age. The numbers of illnesses incurred by the older peopl 
tend to be less than those incurred by the younger, but the dur 
tion of their illnesses is longer. In comparing the absenteeism 
of one industry with another—or of one industry with itself # 
some previous date—it is therefore essential to know th 
average age-composition of the staffs being compared. 

As regards the general causes of interference with working 
capacity, it is almost constantly the group of catarrhal and 
respiratory disorders that is responsible for the largest amousl 
of this, both in men and women. In the case of men, digestivé 
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are probably the next most common cause of sick 
and in women the rather vague group assembled 
heading of nervous disorders. But it is often difficult 
the digestive and nervous groups, in the case of 

men and women workers, as one may to some extent 
ea manifestation of the other. Rheumatic disorders form 
other very considerable group ; and it is probably under 


these four headings that about 60 per cent. of loss of industrial 
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Bteat ME yocking capacity, OF sick absenteeism, is accounted for. 

he tight M 4s between outdoor and indoor workers, although the 
hat was HE iocmer may be as healthy as—or healthier than—the latter, 
division they probably incur, on an average, a somewhat greater amount 
health. gf maual sick absence. Temporary or minor catarrhal or 
‘Misuse fF jcumatic disorders, which would not prevent an indoor worker 
ight be fom attendance, may often be sufficient to prevent an outdoor 
Volun- HF worker from continuing his or her occupation. 

*S con MH 4; regards the reduction of absenteeism due to illness— 
els and once sick records have demonstrated the particular persons 
Ce and HF no are most prone to it—a very great deal can be done by 
ork fr wise medical and managerial attention and care. In many 
Strate. HF ses, investigation may show some such physical defect as 
Bane BF decayed teeth, poor eyesight, or septic tonsils, easily remediable, 
fasting with an immediate improvement in health and working 
Ons, a capacity ; or some nervous or emotional factor of anxiety, self- 
hysica distrust, or unthinking irresponsibility may be brought to 

light and dissolved. 

belief Finally, it should never be forgotten by all responsible for 
fe can B the management of men and women in industry that health 
along § j; as infectious as many illnesses are; and a foreman, fore- 
€ssen- HB woman, supervisor or controller, who is personally healthy, 
out a F sympathetic and understanding, may quite literally, by his or 





her mere presence and influence, reduce a hitherto heavy 
record of sick absenteeism by fifty per cent. or more. 


THE ROAD TO TEHERAN 



























erdly By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 
er of HE Iranian doctor was adamant. He would not look at 
t the my certificate of vaccination or inoculation against plague 
‘ords B and typhoid. My ship had left Bombay only six days before- 
the B hand. Within so short a time he could not tell what was 
ent; ® germinating in my body. He would keep me incarcerated 
dus. on an island until he could convince the Shah’s representative 
lajor & in Bushire that a traveller from India was fit at last to set 
St— §& foot upon the mainland of Iran. So I made my final protest 
hich BF and followed my gaoler into a chugging motor-boat. The Gulf 
uch J was choppy. We had four miles to go. 
be “You should study Esperanto,” said my gaoler. “If only 
Ups HB the Englishmen of Bombay studied Esperanto they would 
a & have no difficulty in understanding the medical regulations 
"0 of Iran. We have seen your medical regulations, M’sieur. 
eit @ They don’t make sense. Here we are—all suspicious of each 
other because we have no common language, no Esperanto. 
ake ® That’s an Arab dhow, and the big boat is a Russian trading 
© ® inthe poppy. And the Russians, M’sieur, have no one to speak 
od & to in Bushire. No one learns our beautiful Persian. Why 
ly, should they? You say that the motor-engine is making you 
at-  sea-sick. But we have still a mile to go. You are sea-sick. 
ie The Esperanto for sea-sickness is . . . 
in “M’sieur, the water is shallow. The boat can go no further. 
of @ You have only three hundred yards to wade. You will find a 
rs shack for the night. Perhaps you are right when you say that 
h & things might be managed better. No beer, no light at night, 
B® no four at bridge. We are backward in some ways, M’sieur. 
& & But please forget that you can swim. The sea is full of sharks. 
+ & The sentries in Bushire have orders to shoot.. I shall return 
n® ‘omorrow. But what an opportunity we two international 
t  CO-operators have missed: I should have left you with my 
¢—@ Esperanto grammar.” 





In the morning I waded with my possessions to the chugging 
motor-boat. The doctor accompanied me to the Chief of 
Police. We exchanged flowery compliments and drank coffee. 
I left Bushire without an Esperanto grammar, but with im- 
Posing documents which, the Chief of Police told me, would 
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ensure an uninterrupted passage from the coast to Teheran. I 
was able to travel some thirty miles before I got into trouble 
with the authorities again. It was in the small: hours of 
Easter Sunday, 1930, that my car drove through the deserted 


street of Shiraz on its way to Persepolis. At sunrise the vast 


pillars of a dead capital broke across the horizon. They had 
the indifferent silence of a New York skyscraper. In a valley 
stood the tomb of Darius, once called the Great. The land 


was rocky and bare. 

A long low cloud, as of dust, hovered in the distance. It 
grew larger and took shape. A concourse of horsemen and 
camel-drivers approached Persepolis. Men walked with their 
burdens of goats or cages filled with fowl or hens. Women 
carried their young. Their pace was regular and quick. They 
were Kashgai tribesmen moving across the highlands of Iran 
in search of new pasture. A symphony of sound and move- 
ment swept along the road and left Persepolis to the perpetual 
care of the winds and the scorching sun. The Kashgai tribes- 
men cared nothing for a white-skinned, topee-hatted spectator 
at the ruins. They care nothing for Darius, nothing for 
Alexander. Conquerors come and go. To the end of their 
time on earth the Kashgai tribesmen will take their women 
and their cattle with them on seasonal migrations for grass and 
water. 

After Persepolis came Isfahan, the mediaeval jewel of Iran, 
and I could not leave the city until I had pazd my respects 
to an Armenian Archbishop, whose cathedral and palace were 
situated about four miles away. The Archbishop received me 
at the end of a large hall. His appearance was venerable, his 
beard flowing, his demeanour grave and fully archiepiscopal. 
He spoke in English ; a slow, sonorous, latinised Erglish. He 
was glad, he said, to speak the language of a powerful people. 
He did not know which was the greater achievement—an 
English-speaking India or an English-speaking America—but 
he was sure that, in spite of the profound differences between 
them, language made it impossible for an Englishman ever to 
be at war with an American or an Indian. Yet he was glad 
that the educated Iranian spoke French and not English. Paris, 
he said, was far away. The less French policy intruded upon 
Iran the more anxious would be the educated people to perfect 
their French. “Here in Isfahan we shall never see a French 
soldier. But who knows when events will compel the British 
and the Russians to meet upon the soil of Iran? 

Then the Archbishop—I thought reluctantly—led the con- 
versation away from politics. He questioned me about social 
conditions in Bombay. “ Bombay is in my diocese,” he said. 
“All India is in my diocese.” He drank a cup of coffee in 
silence. “It is possible,” he said, “that you have visited 
Peking.” “No, your ‘race, I have never visited Peking.” 
Again the Archbishop was silent. At last he said: “ Peking is 
also in my diocese.” 

Teheran, even in the summer of 1930, was infected 
with a sense of insecurity. Near the foot of the Demavend 
are scattered the bungalows and compounds of the foreign 
legations. Teheran is the listening-post of Western Asia. 
Mightier even than the shadow of the Demavend was the 
shadow of Soviet Russia, the country I was about to visit for 
the first time. Men spoke of the day when Russians would 
advance from Azerbaizan and Englishmen from the Gulf, to 
meet as enemies in the highlands. They have met on the high- 
lands, but they have met in comradeship. The Shah’s 
railway is completed at last, but there is no immediate fear 
that its bombing will imperil the golden dome of Qum. The 
people of Shiraz still pay their tribute to the spirit of poetry 
at the tomb of Hafiz. The Kashgai tribesmen wander un- 
molested across Iran. An Archbishop anticipates the day when 
he can visit his faithful co-religionists in Peking, and he has no 
reason, perhaps, to regret that British, Russian and Iranian 
officers are speaking to each other in the clear-minded French 
language. 

And if a little doctor, my gaoler at Bushire, arrives at a 
British or Russian camp and waves an Esperanto grammar, I 
hope that he will be generously received. He had a passion 
for peace. 








MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM glad to hear that the Board of Education is encourag- 

ing Local Authorities and the Universities to teach the rising 
generation something more about American history and culture. 
Hitherto our ignorance of the United States has been shameful 
and unwise. Shameful, since it is a somewhat degrading 
symptom of national conceit. Unwise, since unless we under- 
stand the differences between ourselves and the Americans 
we shall never achieve that sound basis of co-operation which 
is the hope of all the world. Those of us who have lived and 
travelled in the United States have been distressed to discover, 
under the warm blanket of American kindliness, a layer of 
special sensitiveness in regard to the visiting Englishman. Other 
foreigners are taken more or less for granted Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Australians, Scotsmen or Chinese can behave with 
tactlessness and their sins will be forgiven unto them. Yet 
the mildest comment of the visiting Englishman is apt to be 
imterpreted as a criticism; and even his praise, however 
spontaneous and sincere it may be, is assumed to be patronising. 
It may be true that many visiting Englishmen have shown bad 
manners toward their American hosts ; yet in the mass we are 
a kindly race, and if we are constantly wounding the suscepti- 
bilities of the Americans it must either be that their feelings 
are exceptionally tender (which is absurd) or that there exist 
special causes of friction which exasperate and inflame. I have 
often sought to analyse these causes. 

* * * 7 

People will tell one that it is because we speak the same 
language with a different accent and do not always laugh 
at the same jokes. Others have suggested that the Englishman’s 
habit (when shy or frightened) of retreating behind his own 
face gives an impression to the extrovert American of glum 
superiority. Yet surely the main cause of misunderstanding is 
our blatant unawareness of American history and culture. Our 
ignorance of the amazing epic of America places us in a false 
position from the start. For whereas the Americans know a 
great deal about our history, traditions and literature, we know 
but little about theirs. The stories which were dear to us as 
children are also dear to them ; yet they have other, and even 
dearer, legends which we do not share. The Americans know 
about King Alfred and Magna Carta and Mr. Pecksniff and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins ; how many Englishmen know about 
Betsy Ross and Emily Dickinson? We are apt to dismiss the 
American Revolution as an unfortunate episode arising from 
some diplomatic blunder on the part of Lord North ; we know 
little of Lexington and Concord and Valley Forge ; the average 
Englishman could not tell you who succeeded George Washing- 
ton as second President, nor is he aware that there was a 
second Anglo-American war in 1812. Such ignorance is 
unintelligent and rude, and we should not be surprised that 
the Americans are insulted by our indifference to their 
tremendous past. 

a * * * 

I recall with shame a spring afternoon when I drove out 
with an American friend and a visiting Englishman to George 
Washington’s home above the Potomac. The whole of Washing- 
ton was a riot of Japanese cherry-trees, but the orchards around 
Mount Vernon were gay with sturdier and more productive 
blossom. I always enjoy a visit to Mount Vernon, which is in 
truth one of the most lovely and dignified of country-seats. 
My pleasure on this occasion was diminished by the ill- 
concealed astonishment of my fellow-countryman. “Well, I’m 
blowed! ” he exclaimed as he gazed at the lovely portico and 
scanned the long range of outhouses and stables. “ Well, I’m 
blowed! ” he repeated when we entered the house and he saw 
the furniture, the silver and the pictures He had no wish 
to be offensive, yet it was evident that he had never imagined 
that George Washington was a man of wealth and culture or 
that the American aristocracy before the Revolution had attained 
to so high a level of eighteenth-century elegance. He could 
not have been more surprised if he had come upon an onyx 
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bathroom in a Basuto hut. My embarrassed eyes me 
of my American friend who smiled across at me. It 
forgiving smile, but it taught me why even our Praise 














sometimes wound. If the Board of Education scheme regi arra 
the dimensions which Mr. Butler contemplates then the galmt® ©." 
of American history, thought and culture wil! become part av “ 
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parcel of our school and university curriculum. The yp, 
Englishman of the future will visit Mount Vernon with de 
ence and not with surprise. 

* + * * 
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I do not deny, however, that it will for long be aifficult jg 
any European to catch the full inspiration of the Ap 
Idea. We are so accustomed to assume that national iden 
can only become real through generations of gradual gro 
that we are inclined to regard American nationalism ag sop 
thing comparatively artificial and unauthentic. The fact ty 
the concept of “America” is something less congenital 
localised than is with us the concept of “ England” leads y 
to imagine that American patriotism is not a pulsation of 
blood-stream but a deliberate form of belief. To those 
are misled by this fallacy I recommend what I regard as oy 
of the finest of modern American poems, the “ Ameriq 
Letter ” of Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congrg 
(whom we are this week to welcome to our front ling 
His verses explain much: 
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“Tt is a strange thing—to be an American . . 


Neither a place it is nor a blood-name. ae 
America is West and the wind blowing. isa spe 
America is a great word and the snow, by a Si 
A way, a white bird, the rain falling, tuke m 
A shining thing in the mind and the gull’s call. lack of 
America is neither a land nor a people, horse. 
A word’s shape it is, a wind’s sweep... gentili 
America is alone and the gulls calling... Weems 
Here we must live or live only as shadows. parent 
This is our race, we that have none, that have had he falls 


Neither the old walls nor the voices around us. of crat 
This is our land, this is our ancient ground— , 


The raw earth, the mixed bloods and the strangers,  é 

The different eyes, the wind, and the heart's change. deman 

These we will not leave though the old call us. plete r 

This is our country-earth, our blood, our kind. but nc 

Here we will live our years till the earth blind us— of thi: 

The wind blows from the east. The leaves fall. narrati 

Far off in the pines a jay rises. towarc 

The wind smells of haze and the wild ripe apples. a scre 

I think of the masts at Cette and the sweet rain.” Bo 

Let us respect such patriotism and nostalgia and not jab aj tthe 
them with clumsy thumbs. & eve 
a ‘ Q ‘ explar 

future 

If we understood a little better the vast import of the problem§ stand: 
and perplexities with which Americans are now faced, wy *pca 
should be both more sympathetic and more interested. Weg “ve 
do not always remember that the fathers and mothers of mux — 
Americans left Europe because they did not like it, and tht on 
there remain hereditary memories and associations which By 
their nerves apart. We do not always remember that althoup® ,.,.. 
in this war their ideals are identical with ours, yet “TER gu, 
American Idea” is an even more abstract conception, that on fi 
is “a shining thing in the mind.” Immense and frail, ths they 
Idea dominates their consciousness and they fear that if aga The 
they become entangled in the complexities of Europe the rah up f 
bow may fade. They have forgotten many of their pa bette 
grievances against us because of the physical sufferings whic than 
. . their 

we have proudly borne. If we on our part realise their de es 
spiritual anguish at this moment, we shall come to under ae 


their generosity of soul. And from this understanding 04 
come what is the basis of all sound co-operation, namely deep 
mutual respect. 
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agon,”’ 
The RENEE orman Newsreels. 

.. with some relief that we watch the safe descent of Walt 
a from Mount Olympus with only a few scratches to mark 
V os highbrow excursion. After Fantasia comes The 
viuctant Dragon and Beethoven gives way to Benchley. The 

grrangement 1s not only more homey but, surprisingly, gives 
“» 49 more novelty and technical experiment than was to be 
ond in Fantasia. And yet in basic idea The Reluctant Dragon 
is simply ac old-fashioned advertising film for Walt Disney’s 
-making factory, with Robert Benchley as the visitor who 
to be there to provide the advertiser with an excuse for 
explaining his machinery. That is the basic idea, but it is so 
ingeniously carried out that for many people this will be Disney’s 
most entertaining film. They will find in its cartoon-sequences 
{ y maturity of theme and a range of style which was largely missing 
“UB, Fantasia. In the course of his travels through the va%t Disney 
t Benchley is shown four complete cartoons and three of them 
represent an important departure from the simple nursery-style 
gory on which Disney has built his reputation. One of them— 
baby Weems—is a satire on the machinery of modern sensa- 
jon-mongering with a commentary in the style of March of 
Time ; another is a burlesque of an instructional film on how to 
ride a horse, and the third might have come straight from the 
repertoire of Douglas Byng. This last gives the film its name, 
ind the Dragon’s reluctance to fight is due to a taste for poetry. 
Fortunately Sir Giles, the Dragon’s elderly opponent, has a 
similar preference, and instead of a combat there is a poetry-tea 
with Sir Giles’ “ Raddish so Red” capped by the Dragon’s 
rendering of “ Pretty Little Upside-down Cake.” For the sake of 
convention and to gratify the expectations of the mediaeval 
countryside a battle is, however, arranged. After many abortive 
attempts, the Dragon is stimulated into breathing fire and smoke 
by the accusation of being nothing but a “ punk poet,” and there 
isa spectacular duel, most of which is concealed from the populace 
by a smoke-screen behind which Dragon and Knight waltz or 
tke more tea. How to Ride a Horse is remarkable for the 
lack of co-operation between a pompous commentator and the 
horse. Goofy is the pupil and remains a picture of immaculate 
gentility in spite of a series of acrobatic misadventures. Baby 
Weems is an infant prodigy who is a sage at birth and whose 
parents are never allowed into his distinguished presence until 
he falls ill and becomes normal. The story is told in a continuity 
of crayon drawings which are not animated. This visual tech- 
nique has a certain old-world charm and, since there is no need 
for the sharp definition of outline which Disney’s animation 
demands, it is possible to employ a softer style and a more com- 
plete range of tones. The sacrifice of animation, however, can be 
but nothing more than a passing novelty. The main importance 
of this item lies in its topical social satire and in its use of a 
narrative-commentary. Baby Weems may be the first step 
towards the animated political cartoon which has always been 
a screen possibility. 

The expositional sections of The Reluctant Dragon give a great 
deal of information on the processes and the planning which go 
te the making of animated cartoons. _Benchley’s comedy is superb 
as ever, and a great deal of care has been taken to ensure that the 
explanation of methods of animation will not spoil the illusion of 
future Disney films. When Benchley is a little obtuse in under- 
bles standing how a series of pictures of Donald Duck can give an 
, WE appearance of movement it is Donald himself who suddenly comes 
dive in the drawings and angrily demonstrates the process which 
enables him to walk and run. 

The Ministry of Information is releasing to the newsreels 
batches of official German war-film photographed on the Russian 
front. This material is horrifying in the extreme. Whole Russian 
towns are shown in flames, while there are many pictures of 
actual combat. We see a row of Russian planes methodically set 
on fire by tracer shells which we can watch from the moment 
they leave the cameraman’s aircraft until they find their billet. 
The material is being used here to emphasise the need to speed 
Up production of the weapons of war, and it would have been 
better for the Ministry to have made their own version rather 
than to leave some of the newsreels to show embarrassment in 
their commentaries for fear the film may present too depressing 
& picture of German military might. The decision to release the 
film was a wise one. It is important that the public should know 
what the Russians are up against now and what we will face later 
i their resistance breaks. EpGar ANSTEY, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Education and the Farmer 


The number of books devoted to the land, the farmer and the 
general regeneration of the countryside shows no sign of lessening. 
Sometimes one wonders what audience is being addressed by them. 
We have pleas for almost every kind of revolution, from land-nation- 
alisation to wholemeal-bread. So far I have seen no suggestion that 
there is room for a pretty wide post-war education scheme for farmers, 
For it seems to me that we often tolerate in the farming industry 
sloppy conditions that no other industry would tolerate for a week. 
For example, I recently talked to a farm-labourer who, when the rate 
of 34s. was in force, was asked by his employer to do Sunday over- 
tume; he agreed, but when the time came for over-time pay he was 
met by the astonishing reply of “Oh! that’s all in!” No other 
industry would tolerate such conditions. 


To Be a Farmer 

A sign that someone else thinks there is room for educating farmers, 
or rather potential farmers, is the appearance of an admirably prac- 
tical littl book, To Be a Farmer, by J. Gunston (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
I fancy that it is only the exceptional farmer who has much use for 
books. Yet before me lies a letter from one of the biggest farmers 
in Lincolnshire, who, thinking of starting a library of agricultural 
works, would welcome my suggestions. Though he is a farmer on a 
large, successful and experimental scale, he has learned a profound 
lesson. “ The land has made me humble,” he says. He has none of 
the prejudice which holds that a farmer has nothing to learn from 
books, and he will be interested in To Be a Farmer. For the creed 
behind the book is that “farming” is not a hit-or-miss occupation; 
it requires trained men and women. Accordingly, it deals with 
farming as a practical career in which there is no room for fools. It 
deals with farm-institutes, agricultural colleges, finance, literature, 
crop-rotations, labour-requirement, choice of land, family farms, 
diplomas, degrees, legal agreements, composting, scholarships, and 
many other things. Is it generally known, for example, that the 
Ministry of Agriculture offers annual scholarships to the sons and 
daughters of agricultural workers and of eight other grades of rural 
worker? Anyone who has a son anxious to take up farming, or a 
daughter in the Land Army, should in fact get this book. And there 
are some farmers too, I think, who might invest seven and sixpence 
with worse results. 


Harvest (Almost) Home 

The countryside has been grateful for two pieces of red-tape cutting. 
The first made it possible for schoolboy harvest-camps to be con- 
tinued after the original closing date had expired; the second released 
troops for the harvest-field. The harvest-situation has undoubtedly 
been desperate. In many cases corn in the shock began to grow 
again, and in the south, by the end of August, scarcely a sheaf had 
been carried. To farmers already short of hands, the arrival of lorry- 
loads of soldiers was a godsend. To the soldiers it was often a case 
of “ Well, it’s good to have done some good at last.” After harvest, 
thatching will be another problem. The craft has long been dying 
out, and in the south-east, where domestic thatching never seems to 
have been very popular, there is an acute shortage of good craftsmen, 
It would be a great mistake, by the way, to assume that this year’s 
harvest has been a glorious wholesale success. It is difficult to recall 
a year in which there were so many appalling crops of oats. Again 
and again one saw fields of oats in which it was hard to decide if 
the crop were oats ruined by thistles or a crop of thistles decorated 
with oats. In almost all cases where it was possible to check up, 
these crops turned out to be on land newly and hastily ploughed. One 
recalls now the good sense of the argument that ploughing-up should 
have been, generally, a two-year rather than a one-year policy. 


In the Garden 


Spring-sown onions should be up and harvested. Days of sun- 
baking, until skins are crisp as charred paper, are essential. Big 
onions keep prettily in ropes; small onions keep better and longer 
in sacks or boxes. Many outdoor tomatoes are showing disease, but 
it is too late now for spraying. Better to gather fruit at the first sign 
of colour. Pears have cracked as if split down by sabres; many 
potatoes, riddled by slugs, are as light as sponges. There is consola- 
tion in some excellent crops of winter greens. Late chrysanthemums 
are also rich with promise. A new grower may find himself confused 
by instructions as to “taking” buds. He cannot go far wrong when 
buds are finally formed, but earlier it is very easy to mistake a break- 
bud for a crown-bud. A break-bud, which is small and appears 
singly, acts exactly as if the plant were stopped by hand; it is the 
sign that the plant is about to produce new flowering shoots. A crown- 
bud is the final flowering bud It appears as the largest of a cluster, 
and disbudding is simply the process of thinning out this cluster 
to the central bud. Chrysanthemums are generally fairly fool-proof, 
but the exhibitionists’ practice of stopping and thinning buds has, I 
think, frightened many ordinary growers into believing that they are 
flowers only for the expert. Which is wrong, and a pity. 

H. E. Bares. 
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LETTERS TO 


BELLIGERENCY IN BLINKERS 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mary Cubitt has raised an issue of the first 
importance. Certainly no living democracy can afford to entrust its 
most vital responsibilities to a small group of professional politicians 
and to use them as scapegoats whenever the national conscience is 
pricked by some particularly flagrant misinterpretation of its will. So 
penetrating an observer as M. Jacques Maritain has placed the false 
relationship between people and politicians high among the causes of 
the tragedy of France. 

Clearly, too, a reasonable and purposeful control over foreign policy 
can only come from an exceptionally well-informed and educated 
public. In Britain, between the wars (and the same applies to France 
and the U.S.A.), this condition was not achieved. It is true that for 
those who were interested information about affairs abroad was easier 
to obtain than ever before. In this country, in addition to the work 
of a highly competent body of journalists, there was the more formal 
background of information which was disseminated by bodies ranging 
in prestige from Chatham House to local university extension-centres. 
But all this only reached a fringe of the electorate. The task of 
disseminating facts about international affairs was and is complicated 
by the existence of a series of automatic reactions and half-formulated 
prejudices and attitudes which together make up a sort of political 
mythology The researches of Mr. Tom Harrisson have simply illus- 
trated the effect of this in times of crisis, and his results would be 
corroborated by anyone who has had dealings with the teaching of 
international affairs in that heterogeneous and representative section 
of the electorate provided by the Army. 

Further advance must be based upon two considerations drawn 
from the experience of the past two decades. In the first place, public 
interest in the wider aspects of national policy is decidedly intermittent 
and only paramount over other interests in moments of great tension. 
Secondly, those sections which are interested enough to make their 
influence felt are influenced in their attitude not by their own 
reflections on impartially presented facts, but by what are usually 
known as pressure-groups, the League of Nations Union, the New 
Commonwealth, the Union of Democratic Control, and so forth (not 
to mention such one-man pressure-groups as the newspaper-barons). 
The characteristic thing about the indoctrination provided by such 
pressure-groups is that all of them exist to spread not information 
but points of view. They are concerned not with the differentia of 
politics but with certain broad solutions of political problems, thought 
of as universally applicable. The Peace Ballot episode is perhaps the 
most obvious example of this. 

To decry the importance of correct principles of action is a false 
realism, but it must be admitted that the emphasis of these groups 
upon principle has had an unfortunate effect because it has helped 
to encourage the most popular of all popular illusions, the idea that 
the outlook and practices of all modern nations are fundamentally 
similar and that their problems are all soluble by the application of 
certain obvious principles. It leads to the acceptance of all evidence 
which helps to prove that “the Germans are just like ourselves ” and 
to the rejection of all the unpleasant and uncomfortable facts which 
go to show the exact contrary. One could multiply such instances— 
they are the very root of Federal Unionism—but it should be 
unnecessary. 

Political progress in the international sphere depends not on mini- 
mising real differences between nations and cultures but in understand- 
ing them. That is the real task ,of the educator, from the elementary 
school-teacher to the most august of dons. It is clearly an immense 
task. Whereas personal contact is by far the most efficacious method, 
it is of little use without a common language. The reorientation of 
our language-teaching, as well as our teaching of history and 
geography, towards providing a basis for responsible citizenship is 
not a thing which can be achieved by a stroke of the pen. There is 
the competition for the time of the pupil or student—on the one hand 
the insistent demands of vocational training, on the other the natural 
resistance of the representatives of older “subjects.” In secondary 
and University education above all, there is the persistent prejudice 
in favour of “form” as against “ content” in education, the prejudice 
summed up in the formula, “ Latin is good training for the mind.” 
It presupposes an education directed wholly to a leisured class who, 
having before them a lifetime in which to assimilate facts, need only 
be taught how to weigh them. In a competitive and unleisured world 
mind-training and the presentation of essential knowledge must be 

combined. It is round the problems presented by the formulation 
of this principle that our ideas of educational reconstruction should 
revolve. Their solution is fundamental to the survival of democracy.— 
Yours very truly, Max BELOFF. 


Sir—Most of the disasters that have overtaken Europe have been 
caused by ignorance of the people of this country with regard to our 
commitments. If we were to make good the undertakings imposed 
upon us by the Covenant of the League of Nations, we should have 
maintained the largest air-force in Europe, a fleet that would have 
given us certain command of all the seas, and an army strong 
enough to provide an expeditionary force of several armoured divi- 
The cost would have been very heavy, and we should certainly 
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have had to adopt conscription, but it would have 
As it was, under the premiership of Mr. Ramsay \ 
in for a policy of unilateral disarmament. The 
assumed that we had no intention of carrying out the promi 

made under the Covenant of the League. We were held in eg 
contempt; we were known on the Continent as “ Europe’s Univer 
aunt.” The knowledge that we were disarmed paralysed th ye 
Government and encouraged the gangsters throughout the 
Japan was able to seize Manchuria because we were not stron; ba 
to stop her, and she knew it. In future, if we wish our Gore 
to carry out its promises, we must provide the means. This 
only way to escape further humiliation.—Yours faithfully, an 
J. E. E. Craste, 


Surrey. 


IRAN OR PERSIA ? 
S1R,—Nowadays Iran is in the news, and it is inte 
conflicting opinions of some writers as to which is the Convenient ans 
suitable name for the country. “Since the newspapers have bee 
full of Iran,” says a writer in one of the periodicals, “my memen 
has been full of Persia. Fars, from which the word ‘Persia’ 
derived, may be one province in the Shah’s kingdom, but it 4, 
injudicious of his Majesty to wish the English name changed.” As: 
matter of fact, it hasn’t been changed. Iran was the name since the 
ancient days and it is in use even today; and Persia is not an Engl 
name, either. The name Persia was only given by the Greek and Che 
classical writers like Herodotus and Xenophon while writing Pe 
history of their own countries, and that is one of the reasons bs 
this name has been handed down to posterity also through the Bible. 

It was Iran in the illustrious days of Rustom, Cyrus, Darius a 
down to the present day. Firdusi, Haffiz, Nizami all used the -_ 
Iran in their writings. Matthew Arnold understood well that to pa 
“Persia” in the mouth of Rustom or Guduri would be absurd 

“_—-Rustum answered with a smile :— 

Go to! if Iran’s chiefs are old, then I 
Am older; if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely;—” 

A certain portion of the vast Iranian Empire in the ancient day 
was Pars, or, as the ancient Greeks called it, Perse. After the Ari 
invasion, during the time of the last of our Sassanian kings, Yezdazarj 
Shaheriar, 1300 years ago, the conquering Arabs began to pronounce 
it Fars, as there is no P in their alphabet; and the language came y 
be called Farsee. From the Greek “ Perse ” sprang the names Pers) 
and Persepolis; whereas the original name for Persepolis is Ishte-Kher 
which was the capital of the ancient Empire and which is now i 
ruins, a few miles away from Teheran, having been burnt and & 
stroyed ruthlessly by Alexander the Great, about 400 B.c., in the tim 
of Darius (Darab). 

A still older name was Ajam, which is concealed in the name Jan- 
shid and is known to the English people through Omar Khayyam. | 
is composed of Ajam and Shid. Later on A was dropped, perhaps 
by usage, and now Jamshid remains. Jamshid’s régime, it is said 
was long before the Great Flood. 

Iran only means the land of Aryans. Aryans were the people wh 
emigrated towards Ajam from Aryanum-Vajo, which in the older day 
was perhaps the territory now occupied by modern Armenia. Th 
Aryans called it Iran. According to Zoroastrian scriptures—Vandida 
—“I (God) created all the good lands out of which Aryanum-Vaj 
is the best. For the past 1,300 years Iran was a “lost paradise” w 
Zoroastrians; but with the official revival of the lustrous name a 
last, all the memories of the glorious past of this wonderful land com 
to life again. Whereas the word “Persia” is empty and charmless- 
Yours truly, RusTom SIOpIA. 

Paddington, London, W.2. 


INDIAN GALLANTRY 


S1r,—Little or nothing has appeared in the Press about the doings 
of our Indian troops, and this is all the more regrettable as they 
are followed with the keenest interest by all classes in India, and th 
cameraderie thus engendered may be a potent factor in keeping thi 
country within the Empire. Few more gallant deeds have been pet- 
formed than the exploit which won Major Rajendrasinhji, a nephew 
of the great “ Ranji,” the first D.S.O. awarded to an Indian officer. 

This officer belonged to the 3rd Indian Motor Brigade, which had 
been assigned the duty of holding the Mekili wells until our mat 
forces had withdrawn from Benghazi to Tobruk, His own regiment, 
the 2nd Royal Lancers, was almost annihilated by a German tank 
attack. However, Major Rajendrasinhji collected about sixty men @ 
all ranks and a few lorries, and with these he proceeded to chatgt 
the enemy forces with the object of cutting his way through to the 
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desert. The first object they met was a German battery, and the 
went straight for it, the lorries roaring at top speed over the rock 
ground. The gun-crews put up their hands, but it was impossible 
to stop. Gradually they shook off pursuit amongst the hills, ané 
lay up for the rest of the day in a deep nullah. A number of truck 
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been damaged, and had to be abandoned, so arms, food, water 
god ammunition were loaded into the remainder, and the journey 

wmed. The going was so bad that at § a.m. the next day, oply 
oe miles had been covered. Soon after dawn, an Italian encamp- 

t was sighted and attacked, and two hundred Italians poured out, 
holding their hands over their heads. It was impossible, however, 
to take more than thirty, including all the Germans, who were 
bundled into a lorry. Sixty miles further on, a German light patrol 
was encountered, ind one of its cars captured. More troops were 
then sighted, and once more the party prepared for action, but it 
turned out to be the British main body! The party turned in at 
2am. the following morning, having driven continuously for thirty 
hours, right round the enemy’s desert-flank. Maior Rajendrasinhji 
pehaved in a manner worthy of his Rajput ancestry—I am, Sir, 


yours, &c., H. G. RAWLINSON. 


THE MILK-SHORTAGE 


$ir,—In your issue of August 22nd you discuss the shortage of milk 
which is likely to occur during the coming winter, and one of your 
correspondents ascribes it to the ploughing-out orders. These may 
have some purely local influence on the question, but nationally 
speaking the causes are much more varied and deep-rooted than this. 
Among the main causes are the spring droughts of 1940 and 1941 
coupled with the scarcity of imported feeding-stuffs. The summer 
of 1940 was very dry in the north, and hay-crops extremely short. 
Then a terribly severe winter followed, accompanied by an unexpected 
shortage of feeding-stuffs, amd succeeded again by a droughty spring 
and a continued shortage of feeding-stuffs. In many localities these 
successive difficulties went so near to crippling the industry that it 
may take years fully to recover lost output, unless a more active 
policy is pursued by the Ministry of Food. The firm with which 
I am closely connected takes milk from about 200 farmers, and from 
approximately the same number of cows the shortage during the 
past 12 months has been close on 20 per cent., and when to this is 
added the large increase in the consumption of milk owing to the 
priority-schemes and the additional earnings of consumers allowing 
further purchases, it can readily be understood how the shortage 
occurs. 

* The ploughing-out policy is not a badly conceived scheme in itself, 
though there have been many stupidities in its execution. To compel 
small grass-farmers in the higher districts, who have never handled 
a plough, to plough-out an odd field without proper direction is 
nothing but a loss to the community; they have no knowledge of 
what to do, and whilst the War Agricultural Committee plough and 
sow, the farmers have no implements to carry on the proper cultivation 
that the crops require. Numerous fields in our North Yorkshire 
dales can be seen which are not producing one-quarter of what they 
would have done had they been left in grass. On the mixed farms 
the loss of winter feeding-stuffs due to ploughing-out is negligible. 
Indeed, a greater weight of food is almost certainly grown than would 
have been the case if the land had been left in grass, and if this 
grass has been of poor quality the present and future improvement 
in production will probably be very great, as Sir George Stapledon 
has shown in his very practical experiments. 

The blunders lie at the doors of the Ministries of Food and Agri- 
culture, which do not appear to have any long-term concerted plans, 
or, if they have, the farmer has not been acquainted with them. 
By long-term I do not mean more than two or three years, but they 
seem only to look ahead a few months at a time and in agriculture 
this is absolutely useless It takes three years to bring dairy-livestock 
into production, and therefore farmers must be told now what sort 
of stock they should produce and keep. 

The numbers of young stock which are coming on for the future 
production of milk is not known to the public, so it is impossible 
to criticise here; no official figures are now published, and there 
may be a shortage or there may be sufficient so far as the layman 
can judge. But even the farmer is not kept informed of the position. 
It is not known whether heifer-calves should be retained. No order 
has been issued as to the use or prohibition of milk for feeding these, 
and whole milk is frequently being used for far longer periods than 
necessary for this purpose. 

Again, additional rations have been announced for heavy-yielding 
dairy-cows, but these are issued on the certificate of what the cows 
gave two months previously. Thus they have reached the farmer 
so late that a great deal of their benefit to the community for keeping 
up the yield of milk was lost. Also an additional ration was allowed 
in respect of farms where the droughts had burned up pastures, 
but this again was issued weeks after the drop in yield had actually 
occurred. Presumably the assumption has been made that each 
farmer has a reserve of feeding-stuffs on his farm which, of course, 
with the tremendous shortage, is not the case. Everyone is living 
from hand to mouth, particularly after such a severe winter. But even 
in the early days the Ministry of Food was negligent in giving long 
notice beforehand of what the prices of milk were likely to be and 
have been very vague and indirect in their quotations when they were 
given. Thus farmers did not really know what they were likely to 
get and were very chary of affording the large capital-outlay necessary 
to maintain their supplies—particularly in the face of the successive 
difficulties outlined above. 
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The most urgent step now required of the Government Depart- 
ments concerned, in order to restore the severely shaken confidence 
of producers, is to announce as soon as possible in terms that the 
average farmer can grasp, at least the April to September, 1942, 
prices. These must be considerably in excess of the 1941 prices for 
the same period. But there still remains little doubt that there will 
be a grave shortage of milk this winter for non-priority consumers, 
the only immediate remedy for which is ample supplies of concentrated 
feeding-stuffs which should be imported if necessary. To quote Sir 
John Orr, speaking at Sunderland on August 25th, “Possibly the 
biggest blunder we made in our food-plans was to allow the produc- 
tion of milk to fall. I hope that as we still have the cows they will 
be given complete priority of foodstuffs to raise the milk-production 
to what it was before the war and, if possible, increase 1t.” If the 
position in winter should be less serious than the writer expects, the 
public will have also to thank Lord Dawson of Penn for his speech 
in the House of Lords a short while back. As soon as this was 
published there seemed to be quite a difference at the Ministries in 
the attitude they were taking up with regard to milk-production and 
the proposed slaughtering of dairy-cows. Up to then we were told 
we had to reduce our dairy-herds by 10 per cent., but after Lord 
Dawson had spoken we were told that circumstances had been 
iltered and that what was required was just the weeding-out of 
definite wasters up to § per cent. This is a procedure which one 
would have thought any good farmer would have followed without 
orders and inspections. ALFRED ROWNTREE. 


S1rR,—I wish to point out a very big inaccuracy in Mrs. V. E. Poole’s 
letter in your issue of August 22nd, as no one else appears to have 
done so; whether an error of arithmetic or composing I do not know. 
She states that the 436,800 cwts of farm butter produced in 1935-6 
was the equivalent of 4,310,400 gallons of milk; whereas the actual 
equivalent is approximately 122,000,000 gallons, nearly thirty times 
as much. The correct figure seems to strengthen her argument if it 
be true that under present conditions this large amount goes to the 
calves, who are thus living on the fat of the land at the expense of 
us human beings, whose clothes are much more roomy than they 
used to be. Indeed, the above-mentioned figure, incredible as it may 
seem, is almost enough to provide all the children of this country with 
+ of a pint per day extra throughout the year. 


I agree with Mrs. Poole that the authorities have shown more zeal 
than judgement in breaking up land, apparently imagining that if they 
sent tractors roaring about here, there and everywhere, they were 
really doing something, making “the desert blossom as the rose,” 
ensuring that we should have to “pull down our barns and build 
greater” and many other fine things besides. I saw some of this 
tractor-ploughing in the spring—belated, hurried, almost scandalously 
bad. Now, at the end of an unkind summer, in a district uncon- 
genial to corn, I see some of the results. There are crops that will 
scarcely yield the seed sown, and they are an offence to the eye. 
I would have some of the superior bureaucrats of the Ministry photo- 
graphed standing in the middle of them. I assure you they would 
not be hidden. “By their fruits ye shall know them! ”—Yours 
faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 


543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10. 


EWE-MILK CHEESE 


Sir.—In his “Country Life” column in your issue of August 29th 
Mr. Bates tells us that sheep’s-milk cheese (quite common on the 
Continent) is now being made in England; and in view of its excel- 
lent quality and of the present shortage of cheese in this country, he 
welcomes its introduction. I should like to point out, however, that 
ewe-milk cheese has long been known in Scotland. Readers of Scott’s 
Heart of Midlothian (first published in 1818) may remember that 
Jeanie Deans, anxious to present a Dunlop cheese to her benefactor, 
the Duke of Argyle, says that if he would like “the ewe-milk, that 
is, the Buckholmside cheese better,” she would see that one was 
sent him. To this a note is appended: “The hilly pastures of Buck- 
holm, which the author now surveys, are famed for producing the 
best ewe-milk cheese in the South of Scotland.” I fear that the 
manufacture of such cheese in Scotland has now greatly diminished, 
if indeed it exists at all; but if the example of Mr. Bates’s North- 
amptonshire friends were to be followed in other parts of the country, 
it would, I believe, meet with general acceptance.—I am, &c., 
Edinburgh. H M. W. 


THE PRODUCTION-DRIVE 


Sir.—Boredom is one of the chief hindrances to swift and efficient 
work. Would it not be possible to combat boredom by enlisting the 
sporting spirit? Challenge-cups for the best productions in tanks, 
aeroplanes, &c., &c., might create a new interest and a healthy rivalry 
that would be of value in augmenting the rate of production.—Yours 
obediently, Henry E. BANNARD. 


Littlewick Lodge, near Maidenhead, Berks. 
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SAMPLING PUBLIC OPINION 


S1r,—I have not read Poverty and Progress, but I am surprised at the 
statement by “ Janus” that the results of the sampling method used 
to secure certain data given in this book reveal that “the sampling- 
method result is misleading by over 20 per cent.,” and that from a 
study of the tables in the book he comes to the conclusion that 
“broadly speaking, they suggest that ‘sample-results’ are usually 
within 1§ per cent. of the truth—either way.” 

For some twenty years I have been directing “ sample-investiga- 
tions,” and during that period have handled work entailing the inter- 
viewing by investigators of hundreds of thousands of people. Had 
my methods shown results liable to vary by 15 per cent., or anything 
like it, my work would have been valueless. 

I am puzzled by the method adopted by Mr Seebohm Rowntree’s 
investigation, as described by “Janus.” It would seem that first a 
large sample was taken, then a smaller one, then a still smaller one, 
and so on, and the results compared. The reverse of the process is 
the one generally adopted in this country and in America, viz., the 
size of the sample is progressively increased (with a running analysis 
of the returns) until it is found that further increase fails to alter 
the results within narrow limits. It is then assumed that the cross- 
section is reasonably indicative of the whole. 

It is worth recalling that the Gallup Polls are based on the 
sampling-method (small samples compared with those quoted), which 
“Janus ” treats with mild scepticism, and if they were liable to vary 
1§ per cent. “either way” from the truth, they would be worthless. 
For example, if a Gallup Poll showed that 45 per cent. of Americans 
were eager for America to enter the war, that might mean that really 
only 30 per cent. were thus.minded; on the other hand the true figure 
might be 60 per cent What value to anyone would such figures 
have? Fortunately, time and again the sampling-method has been 
checked with known facts and has been found tc be reliable-—Yours, 
&c., H. G. LYALL. 

The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood. via Watford, Herts. 


CALCULATING GERMAN CASUALTIES 


Sm,—In Mr. C. R M. F. Cruttwell’s History of the Great War, 
1914-1918 (second edition, 1936), the following figures, from official 
returns, are given for German casualties over the four and a quarter 
years : 

1,808,545 
4,247,143 


617,922 


Wounded 
Prisoners 


6,673,610 


Mr. Cruttwell points out that the total of prisoners is certainly 
understated: well over 700,000 were taken in the western theatre 
alone, besides those in the Russian and other eastern campaigns. But 
we should probably be near enough to the truth if we reckon the 
average weekly loss at 30,000 to 35,000 men, or, say 5,000 a day— 
days of triumpant advance, days of stagnation, and days of defeat and 
collapse, all lumped together. Compare with this the _ estimated 
figures for the first two months of this year’s Russian campaign, taking 
the lower limit of Mr. Churchill's “ certainly a million and a half, perhaps 
two millions, have bitten the dust” (and assuming that this includes 
unwounded prisoners). This works out at roughly 25,000 a day— 
five times the earlier rate, and that in a victorious advance. Who can 
say that Progress is a delusion?—I am, &c., G. 
Edinburgh. 


ANTI-JANUS 


that I 
last week’s Spectator were in 
I hope others agree with me.—Yours faith- 
MADELINE JONES. 


writing to say think the remarks of 


two hymns in 


Sik,—I am merely 
“Janus ” about the 
extremely bad taste. 
fully, 

Greenbank, Chester. 


EDUCATION IN SPENDING 


S1r,—Education, in all its forms, is so much discussed at the present 
time that I am diffident about suggesting another branch. Yet it 
came to me after twice reading Miss Barbara Wootton’s article upon 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s book, Poverty and Progress. The subject 
deserves great prominence, that there may be no complacency about 
our social structure and a greater understanding by the financially 
fortunate members of the community as to how the “other half” 
lives. Throughout the article, and by inference the book, stress is 
placed, rightly, upon the low monetary incomes of poorer-class 
homes. I got the impression—no criticism is implied—that we have 
only to raise the financial level of working-class incomes to make 
useful social progress. To my mind, this does not go far enough. A 
major problem is to put hand in hand with the increases a com- 
mensurate education in how to spend them. 

Two brief personal illustrations will suffice. (1) The maid at my 
house visits the cinema five times weekly, all the year round. She 
asserts that there is nothing else to do, nor on which to spend your 
money. The cost of these visits must be wholly disproportionate 
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to her income; in addition, we live in a lovely countryside, wh, 

glorious walks and opén spaces abound. (2) At the beginning of ms 
war we had three child-evacuees from a poor quarter of a . 
town. Their ages were 10, 8 and 5. Their mother repaid us § 
shoe-repairs by sixpenny weekly instalments, and yet, each w . 
11 in all, a Postal Order arrived for me to divide and give - 
child sixpence pocket money. Many will wonder at what 9 

they tasted “ affluence ” at sixpence per week. Shades of the huni 
Saturday’s penny, arise! From this one cannot overlook the 
observation that some poor always will be poor. That meaning might 
be read into Jesus Christ’s words, “the poor always ye have with 
you.” Therein lies the problem, as I see it—to educate poorer People 
into a more beneficial use of the money they receive. Add, if you 
like, and not the poor only.) 

One should not propound without some constructive suggestions 
(1) Consider the prevalence of “ fish-and-chip ” shops in poor districts 
We might keep a peacetime Ministry of Food to advise that these 
meals are neither nutritious nor cheap. 

(2) Schoolteachers could continue (with equivalent enthusiasm would 
be very essential) Savings Groups in peace time to give children ap 
idea of the value of money and its purpose. 

(3) More instruction of an “amuse yourself” variety, coupled with 
examples that spending money is not wholly necessary for enjoyment, 

There is the trend of my fhoughts on this important subject. Press 
on for increases in the cash-standard of living. But let sociologists 
keep a watchful eye on the uses to which they are put. “ Man does 
not live by bread alone.”"—I am, yours truly, 

HERBERT C. ROoBINsoy, 

Ballyhue, 24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


INVALIDS AND INCOME-TAX 


Sir,—May I add my plea—so excellently expressed by “A Sym- 
pathiser”"—that invalids with small fixed incomes should have a 
disability-allowance from Income Tax? We must all do our share 
in this war, even invalids, and they are generally quite pathetically 
eager to grasp any tiny chance of helping that may come their way; 
but to manage on an income that would only just do in peace-time, 
without any means of being able to augment it, is just about impossible 
now, and what is going to happen next year? People who can earn, 
even if the worst has happened and they have lost everything, can 
get along somehow, and for them there are war-bonuses and allowances, 
but for the invalid there is nothing of the kind. Most invalids bear 
their share gladly, but at the moment we are putting down the heaviest 
burden on the shoulders least able to bear it; it is much more than 
their share.—Yours faithfully, AGNES LoGaN. 

158 Rectory Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 

[But how is an “invalid” to be defined for official purposes?— 
Ep., The Spectator.] 


COLLECTING FOR BOMBS 


Sir,—Collecting in districts of England for bombs to be dropped on 
Germany is obviously anti-Christian. So is paying income-tax, which 
provides money for precisely the same purpose. War itself is anti- 
Christian. But war is a very necessary thing, as we can sce at the 
moment. If we are to indulge in it we must discard Christianity. 
Christianity and war are like two live-wires. If they touch, sparks 
begin to fly —yYours, &c., R. H. Burnett. 
West Lyn, Marshalswick Lane, St. Albans, Herts. 


“I LIKED THE LIFE I LIVED” 


Sir,—In a footnote to my letter, published in your issue of September 
sth, your reviewer admits having made three inaccurate statements 0 
his “ notice” of my book, I Liked the Life I Lived, and now asserts 
that I had the “audacity ” (over forty years ago) to suggest to Henry 
James “what kind of a novel he was to write” for the publishing 
house with which I was then associated as literary adviser. The facts 
are that Mr. James told me he was concerned about the diminishing 
number of his readers and his failure to serialise some of his recent 
novels. He asked my opinion about the possible reason; and, % 
stated in my book, I suggested that he should write a story in the 
manner of his first period like The Portrait of a Lady, or Roderick 
Hudson, as I thought it would make a wider appear to the public 
than some of the novels he had of late issued. The novel he wrot 
for my firm was The Wings of the Dove; but, while it was a retum 
to the international theme of his first period (your reviewer should 
note this), it lacked as a story the interest of the early works met- 
tioned, and the beautiful Kate Croy in the minds of readers does not 
linger like Isabel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady. 

Your anonymous reviewer repeats his charge that I am irresponsive 
to “literary values,” in spite of the fact that my name as a publisher 
was associated with the works of many eminent men of letters and 
novelists whose names are known wherever the English language 
spoken and whose books are read today. He does not disclose his 
standard of literary values, but I imagine that if it were adopted by 
a publisher he would have no anxiety about the present shortage 
paper.—Yours faithfully, EVELEIGH NASH. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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What is the meaning of the evolution 
of conscious life? Can a complete 
answer, dodging no difficulties, be 
given to the many philosophies of 
despair? The attempt is made 
during the development of a luminous 
suggestion due to Kant. 


OBERLAND 
DIALOGUES 


ILLUSTRATED. 
by DOUGLAS FAWCETT 





Prof. J. S. 
Mackenzie has said of him: ‘I doubt 
whether there is any writer at the 
present time from whom so many fresh 
suggestions about the larger problems of 
Reality can be gleaned or by whom these 
problems are discussed with so much 


“> >a oman to reckon with. 


clearness and originality.’ This is high 
praise, but a careful reading of Oberland 
Dialogues shows that it is not unmerited.”’ 

—Inquirer. 


“. . . important, perhaps revolutionary 
philosophical work.”’ ‘Books of the Day.”’ 
—lIllustrated London News. 


“. . , admirably fitted to be the outlook 
for our modern world . . . even the old 
‘Riddle of Evil’ has to yield before what 
appears to be a really satisfactorysolution.”’ 

—Dr. A. G. Thompson in Light. 


“. ,. assuredly a most important step 
onwards towards a truly synthetic and 
synoptic system of _ really ‘spiritual 
philosophising.’ In this respect at least 
it stands fully on a level with Whitehead’s 
work, notably in its far wider, much more 
nearly ‘ universal ’ outlook and grasp, no 
less than in its capacity for including, as 
also providing room and place for any 
advances . . . which the future may bring 
to birth.’’—Professor Keightley in 

Review of Religion and Philosophy. 





By the same author. 


ZERMATT DIALOGUES 


“A great achievement.’’— 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie in Mind. 

















Macmillan, London, 12s. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


‘When ?”’ 


Town and Country Planning. By Gilbert McAllister and Elizabeth 
Glen McAllister. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

“TI see a beautiful city and a brilliant people rising from 
this abyss, and, in their struggles to be truly free, in their 
triumphs and defeats, through long long years to come, I see 
the evil of this time and of the previous time, of which this is 
the natural birth, gradually making expiation for itself and wear- 
ing out. I see the lives for which I lay down my life, peaceful, 
useful, prosperous and happy, in that England which I shall see 
no more. 

Wuat Charles Dickens thus prophesied to our grandparents has 
been repeated over and over again down to this very day, and 
still we murmur “Amen” and still we do nothing adequate 
towards a realisation of what we well know to be imperative if our 
civilisation is to progress and prosper, or even to survive. In their 
Town and Country Planning, Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister, 
though again dazzling us with the now certainly attainable might- 
be, are honest enough to contrast that which is_ with 
that which lately was, so that we must in justice admit that 
if our goal of a rational social setting is still discreditably distant, 
we are at any rate slowly creeping towards it. 

None of the obstacles to its attainment are now technical. 
The planner’s ingenuity, time and patience is less needed now for 
the solution of his problems, which he clearly understands, than 
for the arousing of public opinion, so that sufficient pressure may 
ultimately be brought to bear on Parliament to awaken it at last 
to the most urgent of all the nation’s needs after victory, a 
rationally organised and integrated background to the lives of all 
of us. The prosecution is very ably and economically conducted, 
and if, in securing a conviction, in establishing the fact of our 
criminal lunacy—negligence amounting to  fraud—national 
sabotage—grand larceny—murdet or whatever, the authors seem 
sometimes a trifle reckless in their reasoning, it really scarcely 
signifies, as one-half of their evidence that no one can gainsay 
would amply suffice to condemn the status quo. 

Yet if figures and statistics are found to be here and there 
overworked and used too much adjectives, it may make 
pedantic persons suspicious of the whole argument—in this case 
quite groundlessl?. Thus in showing how deleterious both to 
health and morality is extreme density of population—an 
admitted fact where most of the other living conditions are also 
adverse—overcrowding itself is regarded too much in isolation 
as the root-cause if not the only one, with too little attention paid 
to the generally low standards in everything that poverty must 
still connote, whether in food, clothing, equipment, education, 
medical care, recreation or what you will. Thus, being perverse 
by nature, I feel provoked into backing myself to house a com- 
munity more densely than in any condemned slum yet in perfect 
health, provided no household has less than £5 a week and 
provided I have carte-blanche as to what I spend on my buildings. 

Again, I am not persuaded that overcrowding or even poverty 
engender so much more crime than do easier circumstances, as 
the police-court statistics would seem to indicate. We in Hamp- 
stead may have the advantage of a more subtle criminal technique 
than has Hoxton, and certainly less temptation to dishonesty, 
but are we, I wonder, really so much more virtuous? False 
income-tax returns, dubious speculations, black-market dealings 
and so on rarely involve police-intervention, whereas the less 
sophisticated, impulsively bashing each other, pilfering or picking 
pockets receive unremitting police-attention. 
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Also, in demonstrating that “ There is abundant Proof that 
same evil conditions result in stunted mental development,” hs 
stated that in Lewisham scholarships are 8.1 per 1,009 a! 
as against 1.2 in congested Finsbury. Here certainly js waste 
tragedy anyway, but I suspect that the figures apply ae 
scholarships won, but to those actually taken up, where Prete 
often a heart-breaking shrinkage due solely to the poverty of the 
winners’ homes. True, there are plenty of homes in Which 
study of any sort must be a sheer physical impossibility, such for 
instance as the notorious “ back-to-back houses ” that even now 
Leeds is demolishing at the rate of only 66 per annum, which 
means that we shall not see the last of them go for another seven 
centuries ! 

The authors are so sure as to what is necessary for our saly, 
tion that their whole thesis is informed by great clarity anj 
directness, the result being a most educative book of gj 
vigour and readability for all its statistical tables. A single quoy, 
tion must serve to set forth the authors’ credo: 

“The authors have tried to show that it is not possible » 
deal effectively with the housing-problem without also tacki 
the town-planning problem. They have tried to demonstrp 
that the problems of physical environment, whether for industry 
commerce or family life, are #0 closely inter-related as to 
capable of solution only by national planning. They beliex 
that positive planning can be achieved only through a Ministry 
of Planning operating in turn through regional and local planning 
organisations.” . 

One doubt. I rather wonder whether Mr. and Mn 
McAllister really know the hill-lands as well as they should? 

“The Welsh mountains and the Scottish deer forests remaip 
unused except for sport, and so, too, do the Chilterns and th 
Cotswolds.” 

Sir George (“Grasslands ”) Stapleton would have something tp 
say about our Welsh mountains, where, even in my own native 
Snowdonia, the ruggedest part of all Wales, sheep abound g 
every altitude to the almost entire exclusion of grouse, whilst in 
the Cotswolds, though partridge-driving and fox-hunting still 
flourish, so, too, most laudably, does farming. As for the 
Chilterns, if the authors have their way (and maybe they 
should) I foresee high grazings on the chalk hills ther 
making way for garden-cities, of which mode of living they are 
uncompromising champions. CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELULISs, 





































Regional History 


Tudor Cornwall. By A. L. Rowse. (Cape, 
18s.) 

Tue separateness of the Cornish land and the development of 
the Cornish squirearchy along each avenue of Tudor enterprise 
are alike reflected in this book in which Mr. Rowse has found 
scope for the employment of so many of his talents. His gift 
for the handling of a great mass of detail has nowhere been seen 
to such advantage. The inventories come alive under his touch 
and each phase of the social structure is made clear to us. His 
sense of social grouping and of political and economic weight 
appears unerring. The book is beautifully produced and the 
maps are excellent. Each family is anchored in its setting and 
the detail is never overcrowded. The whole account of the 
Courtenays, and in particular the description of the Marquis of 
Exeter, is a case in point. The inter-connected relationships art 
set out with clarity, the whole Courtenay position is built up, 
and the story is carried forward in a fashion which seems 
inevitable and is absorbing. The way of life of the great house 
hold is re-created for us. 

“A household book of her last years,” writes Mr. Rowse 
regard to the old Countess of Devon, “reveals her living 
considerable state at Colcombe and Tiverton, receiving presents 
from the King and Queen, gifts of boar and swans from the 
abbot of Ford, oxen and red deer from the bishop, salmon from 
the abbot of Newenham. There are payments to players for 
playing before my lady on New Yeat’s Eve, and to the waits of 
Exeter upon Twelfth Night; for a dozen points for Dick the 
fool, mending Dick and Mug and Kit’s clothes, and to buy two 
coats when Mug the fool went to London.” 

Again and again in this book the revealing detail is provided, 
while we have at the same time the first full-length account d 
the political significance of the Arundells of Lanherne. It i 
the impact of Protector Somerset or Northumberland upon these 
remote countries that has always been most difficult to discover. 
The particular approach to the study of regionalism which 3 
displayed in Tudor Cornwall has great value, but it tends t 
require a series of linked monographs. For the possessing classes 
of Devon and Cornwall were soon to be associated very closely, 
and by the beginning of the Elizabethan voyages the Tamar had 
come to unite rather than to divide the western counties. Ih 
another sphere the great monastic estates which the Dissolution 
had brought to the House of Russell were a unifying factor. The 
prudent accretion of the high Reformation families knew 1 
county-boundaries. 

The Cornish setting is carefully indicated and among the 
illustrations is an admirably lighted photograph of Bodmin parish 
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1866-1941 


é the bene- 
ficent work of John Groom's 
dat Seventy- 


These years cover 


1 merciful enterprise. 
In 1806 the never-to-be-for- 
gotten 7th Earl of Shaftesbury 
with the late John Groom 
augurated this most usetu 
work. It has con- 
rrow in scope and in 
r with the public. The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. 
An influential honorary Council, with the Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock 
as President 
careful exp ture of funds entrusted to it. 


“BEAUTY FOR ASHES” 
CRIPPLED GIRLS. Over 300 are trained, or in training, making 
artificial flowers. Well-housed, well-paid and working in a Christian 
uimosphere, their products beautify their lives, as well as those 
purchasing then Crippleage fowers can be bought at leading 
stores. Their purchase helps the work. 


ORPHANS. | the war-period, our 150 girls from infancy to 


rs are safely housed in Shropshire. They are wholly in our 


care, we ng responsible for their entire maintenance. 
A continuance of the generous gifts and legacies of the public 
is our sole source of funds. An extension thereof is urgently 


necessary in view of unavoidable war-time expenses. 
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The 
Children’s Friend 


For over 56 years the N.S.P.C.C. has 
befriended the suffering, ill-treated child. 
Through its “Children’s Men” it has 
striven to remove all that needlessly 
threatens a child’s welfare. 103,653 chil- 
dren were helped to a happier, more 
tolerable life in the past yeat. 
Apart from cases of cruelty and neglect, 
unintentional hardship is often caused by 
ignorance. The practical help and guid- 
ance offered by the N.S.P.C.C. has done 
much to bring to many children a measure 
_of care and comfort they have never before 
experienced. 
The children must be helped. 
You can earn some little one’s gratitude 
by sending your gift to 
Sir Spencer J. Portal, 
Hon. Treasurer, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
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church. There is a most attractive description of the tin-trade 
and of the shipping and the little harbours. The element of social 
unrest is well placed in its context. Mr. Rowse has traced the 
dispersal and. eventual fate of the monastic and ecclesiastical 
lands in Cornwall and has given a new picture of the actual 
character of that transaction. But it is to the acuteness of his 
political analysis in all that concerns the leading Cornish families 
in the years between Bosworth and the death of Mary Tudor 
that the mind returns, The way in which he relates the diffi- 
culties of the Lisles at Calais in 1540 to the position of the 
Grenvilles and the Bassets of Tehidy is really masterly. 

The treatment of the religious background to the period is, 
however, of a different order. It is not the Tudor world but a 
much more modern conception which comes to mind when one 
reads Mr. Rowse on this subject. Three quotations will indicate 
the approach, 

“The passions,” he writes, “no doubt were simpler stronger, 
more immediate with such peuple than now, held in check by 
no reason, their only control the tears, the superstition of their 
religion. Frequently they led them to their death; then there 
were the consolations of religion for these poor fools who had 
wrecked their lives.’ 


Another passage relates to Agnes Prest, who suffered under 
Queen Mary. 

“Protestant fanatics,” Mr. Rowse writes, “ were so very deter- 
mined. They were to bé found chiefly in London and the eastern 
counties ; but the diocese of Exeter produced one martyr who 
insisted om dying for her convictions, or rather her uninstructed 
self-will. She was of the stuff of which such fanatics are usually 
made, a religious busybody, a poor woman of no education who 
could not keep her inner promptings to herself but must bore 
all her neighbours with her spiritual favours; there are still 
such in the west country; the recruits of the more fantastic and 
repulsive sects.” 

A similar panel is the descriptive piece on Francis Tregian. 

“ Meanwhile,” so begins this passage from pages 349-5c, “ the 
proceedings at Launceston having been reported to them, they 
summoned Tregian before them. He could have had immunity 
for himself and saved the life of nis poor priest if he had been 
prepared to yield ana go to church; but he refused, affirming 
that he ‘ would not hazard his own soul unto Hell to withhold his 
man’s from Heaven: obviously a self-complacent, fanatic fool 
of the first water.’ 

Such phrases are recurrent throughout the volume. To the 
reviewer it is a relief to come back to Mr. Rowse’s account of 
the social life of the people or to his fine appreciation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s complex character. Here one comes to that 
world of which he wrote with such understanding in Sir Richard 
Grenville ; the carefully manipulated adventure ; the cut-throat 
rivalry ; the profit-motive. With the Cornish people in their 
temporal ills Mr. Rowse shows a constant sympathy. “ Life,” 
he writes, “ was indeed hard, but it was not altogether heartless. 
It had nothing of the impersonality of modern life ; it was very 
personal. The parishes with their wardens, their collectors for 
the poor, their twelve men to look after the parish store did 
what they could to help their poorer neighbours, lending out a 
cow, giving a ewe to Jane Glyn widow, a shovel to a poor man 
to work with, money for shoes to a soldier going to Ireland.” 

It is these glimpses which make Tudor Cornwall so fascinating. 
In its feeling for each Cornish acre it is worthy of that fine 
historian Charles Henderson, to whom it is dedicated. 

Davip MATHEW. 
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A Unique Polity 


A History of South Africa: Social and Economic. By CW 
Kiewiet. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) “t 


Tuts work, scholarly rather than popular, is a valuable Contriby. 
tion to the literature of South Africa as an integral part of the 
British Empire. It presupposes a knowledge of the Politic 
story in the reader, and is concerned, as the title implies With 
the underlying forces which have produced the South African 
polity as it exists today, a polity unique in the Empire, and indeed 
in the world, consisting as it does of some two million White 
people living permanently among a native African Population ¢ 
some seven and a half millions. j 

The comparative poverty of most of the South African sj 
the low rainfall over the greater part of the country apart frop, 
the east-coast belt, which was already in the hands of powerfy 
native tribes when the Boers first came into contact with them, 
is the key to much South African history. The text-books in yy 
in South African schools are far too prone to represent the Grey 
Trek of 1836 as a unique event forced upon the forefathers y 
the Afrikaners of today by a tyrannous imperial power from whic) 
flight into the wilderness offered the only means of escape. Fron 
this myth much mischief has flowed. The celebration a few yey, 
ago of the centenary of the Great Trek was unhappily made a 
occasion for the stirring up of much racial bitterness which 
should be the task of sane statesmanship to allay, and must 
held largely responsible for the pernicious activities of the Ossey, 
Brandwag, a movement which, for all its absurdity, renders mor 
difficult the task of the Government of the Union in these gray 
times. It is much to be hoped that future compilers of tex. 
books will study Professor de Kiewiet’s volume, coming as it dog 
from so authoritative and impartial a source as an America 
university. From it they will learn, as they may also learn from 
Professor Eric Walker’s History of South Africa, a new edition of 
which has lately been published, that, while no doubt the Trekker 
of 1836 had their grievances in connexion with the liberation of 
their slaves and might resent the efforts of a British Government 
to impose the rule of law upon their relations with coloured 
peoples, their movement was no new one. It had, indeed, been 
going on throughout the eighteenth century in spite of all the 
efforts of the Dutch East India Company to restrain it. It could 
not have been otherwise, as the Boer population grew in ; 
country where no commodity could profitably be produced for 
export at a world-price except wool. Subsistence-farming on land 
which seemed limitless was a natural course, and “ the search for 
water and grass was the first principle in the life of Boer and 
Bantu.” Inevitably the two came into conflict, not resolved as in 
North America or Australia by the virtual extinction of the lower 
by the higher civilisation ; but by a series of adjustments which, 
however imperfect, somehow enabled the white and black races 
mutually indispensable as they are, to live together. 

How these adjustments have been effected as South Africa, 
once a congeries of mainly pastoral States, has become the seat 
of the greatest gold-mining industry in the world, and has been 
made one as the result of the Boer war and the Union which 
followed it, is the main theme of this book. An admirable chapter 
is given to “ Poor Whites and Poor Blacks,” the poor white u- 
fitted for skilled employment yet demanding a standard of life 
which cannot be provided by the low wages paid for rough labour 
the poor blacks with no room left for them on the land and 
crowding into the low-paid labour market of the towns. The 
writer deals not unsympathetically with the efforts which have 
been and are being made at least to palliate the distresses of both 
classes, and shows a welcome sense of reality in his final judge- 
ment that South Africa’s insistence that its economic life mus 
be organised to secure the dominant position of the white race is 
a condition of the continued co-existence and ultimately of the 
welfare of both races. DouGat O. MALCOLM. 


English Masters 


By the Hon. Andrew Shirley. (Kegan Paul. 
By Ellis K. Waterhouse. (Kegan Paul. 42s.) 


THESE are the first volumes in a series called “English Master 
Painters,” under the general editorship of Mr. Herbert Read. 
One has grumbled continuously at the inadequate document 
tion of the work of great English painters. On account of it, 
English students have in the past been forced to waste time in 
half-hopeless research, foreign students have given up the fight 
and remained in ignorance ; with the result that English paint 
ing has on the whole been misrepresented at home, and grossly 
undervalued abroad. These books should be the beginning 
a remedy. Everyone should buy them who can afford to, and 
encourage the publishers in their enterprise. It would be: 
good thing if, after the first three or so volumes have appeared, 
the publishers could be persuaded to kick over the traces ané 
face the heavy loss of concentrating on painters who are not 
primarily connoisseurs’ painters. They must be persuaded, that 
is, to publish volumes that will sell mainly elsewhere than 
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must come intime{ 


There may be some among the well-wishers of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital who find other calls upon their generosity more 
pressing in war-time. To them we say: there is no more 
urgent cause than the fight against Cancer. To abandon it now 
for lack of funds would be to undo the work of years of 
patient research and treatment. Disease thrives in war-time 
when resistance is weakened—it will not wait for peace, Cancer, 
with its threat to human happiness, would rise again from the 
chains with which we have confined it and additional suffering 
be loosed upon an already striken world. 





Please send your gift to the Secretary, 


Che Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G, 
Chairman & Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Chairman of the “Arethusa " Committee: 
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SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 
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Victory in this war will depend in great measure 
on maintaining the high morale and well-being of 
the men of H.M. Forces. 
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Mobile Canteens, Station Canteens, ete., run by 
the Church Army at home and overseas play a vital 
part in maintaining this morale and well-being. 


The Church Army asks your service in this cause, 
not your charity. Will you use your cheque book, 
your money order, your postal order in the service 
of freedom, for that is what it amounts to? The 
work for H.M. Forces must not merely be kept 
going, it must be extended. 


* Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
will be delighted to receive your 
gift in the service of H.M. Forces. 


The Church Army 
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55, Bryanston Street, London, W.|I 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Bond Street and St. James’s. Where painting is concerned, eyes has the rare quality of making the reader feel at once interested, 
and sensibility are more precious than a sense of market-values, natural and just. “The ideal book on Reynolds,” says My, 
and the rich, if retiring, beauties of a Samuel Palmer (still meg- Waterhouse, “would run to about four fat volumes and would 
lected, though fashionable in some quarters) are more vital to record all the sittings and the days of the month of each: it 
the body of English art than all the senatorial beauties of a would be a bigger and a very much better Graves and Cronj 
Reynolds. Water-colour is an English medium and not a less would need a decade of unremitting labour, and would cost the 
“important ” medium than oils—in spite of the collector’s price- world to produce. Perhaps it may be done in our time, since 
list. Francis Towne, the two Cozens, Joshua Cristall and a_ there is indication of an awakening interest in Sir Joshua in 
couple of dozen other English artists who still hide their lights the United. States.” But he is wrong. This is the ideal book 
thostly in privately-printed places deserve early attention. on Reynolds, with its biographical notes, its chronological cat. 

How dull are some of the pencil-drawings of architecture, and logue, its index to sitters and subjects, its index of collect; 
some of the slithery landscapes in oils, in the Bonington volume. and its notes on most of the 360 admirable illustrations, 

And yet it was needed. “I have tried in this book,” writes the JOHN Piper 
Hon. Andrew Shirley, “ which offers no great originality of docu- 

mentary-research, to establish a chronology of Bonington’s work.” Poets and Poetesses 

In spite of two good books on Bonington that already exist, this A New Anthology of Modern Verse. (Methuen. 65s. 

has never been done before ; and it was a useful thing to do —_ North ay By ay ~ Binyon. (Macmillan. 48.) 
because itis true that “ Bonington is the connecting piece in the  X2"Yner"Gholees "By Craule Wood, Beal Biserwel Te abe 
puzzle of the relation between the French and English schools poems. By Terence Tiller. (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. , 
of the early nineteenth century.” Bonington died when he was 4 Book for Priscilla. By Nicholas Moore. (The Epsilon Pamphlets 
twenty-five. He was probably the most talented English artist Cambridge. 1s.) ° 
who ever lived. Before he died he had painted masterpieces in Veterans and Other Poems. By Donagh Macdonagh. (Cuah 
a dozen different styles. He was, indecd, too talented. He Press. 11s. 6d.) . . 

could paint a portrait, a landscape, a conversation-piece or a Return Again, Traveler. By Norman Rosten. (Yale. 12s.) 
costume-piece with so much assurance, with so complete a grasp RECENT letters to the Editor keep open the question “ What js 
of how to use his materials and how to direct his vision, that his poetry? ”; there is naturally no answer to the riddle of the universe 
personality as a man of integrity and a painter of vision emerged Mm this form more than in another ; unless Professor Quiller. 
only rarely. In what was possibly his last work, a small water- Couch’s pragmatist answer, “ Poetry is what the poets write.” 
colour called The Undercliff that belongs to the City Art Who then are the poets? For this, I suspect, is the question under. 
Gallery, Nottingham, he showed a deep pre-occupation with the _ lying the one about free verse (a little-used and at present rather 
contrast of light ani gloom, a sense of how to clothe the common- unfashionable form). How is one to judge new and untried 
place with a vivid, heightened reality that suggests more than poetry, since it 1s clear that a foot-rule will not do? It is, I 
anything else in the whole book the tragedy that his early death Suppose, an axiom that any poem or literary movement that 
was for English art. But perhaps it wasn’t a tragedy. Perhaps arouses violent resistance and hostility is likely to possess 
his painter’s head was not screwed on firmly and would not have Positive merit, the converse being only a little less true. This 
faced finally, like that of his inimical friend Delacroix, in the 5 not just human perversity, but for, among others, one very 
direction of pure romance. good reason. The poet always must be concerned with writing 

Mr. Waterhouse is the perfect Reynolds scholar. His intro- ‘the poem that has not been written, precisely with the as yet 
duction is excellent: short, informative and tart. (“Just before U™Poctic, unacceptable thing. The most hateful theme of al 
the negotiations for founding the Royal Academy reached com- —human death and its No ye: ng - ~~" art ey 
pletion, Reynolds had tactfully paid a visit to France, dissoci- The Book of the Dead, Homer, and — Ballads. : 
ating himself by the simple policy of absence from any intrigues It has been the unenviable task of Mr. Day Lewis and Mr. 
which might be in the air.”) It is not necessary to adore Rey- L. A. G. Strong to sift through the pussy of any years 
nolds, this introduction suggests ; one need only respect him. It produce A New Anthology of Modern v erse, Successor to the 

popular Methuen Anthology of Modern Verse. The most 
interesting anthologies are provocative, the fighting front of an 
active movement (the French do this well). The best, like the 
Oxford Books, are authoritative; this is neither. Mr. Day 
Lewis was more at home in 1930, when he compéred the young 
Oxford poets, than in 1940, a year that definitely brought 1930 
as a date in poetry to an end. One cannot know the difficulties 
involved in collecting these poems. Did Robert Graves refuse 
to contribute? Was William Empson asked? In any case, the 
omission, among others, of these two first-rate poets is glaring, 
considering the nonentities who are included. Nor are the poems 
selected from the right poets always the right poems. Apart 
from “ Sailing to Byzantium,” the Yeats is all wrong. It seems a 
pity that “I think continually of those who are truly great” 
should become Stephen Spender’s signature-poem, for it is not 
his best. There should have been more Charles Madge. The 
Laura Riding gives no idea of the quality of this interesting 
writer. It is striking, however, that the best poems are almost 
all by the best poets—Hardy, Eliot, Housman, Auden. If ther 
is an assumption that a minor poet will have produced at least 
one major poem, this collection goes far to disprove it. This 
is not to say that none of the younger poets come out wel. 
Dylan Thomas does, among others. But the general run df 
verses written by youngish men with little wisdom to impat 
makes dull, stupid reading. 

Of the new poetry, The North Star, by Laurence Binyon, is 
unquestionably the best. Deep thought and a fine style dit 
tinguishes Mr. Binyon’s writing. It is a little remote, but repays 
close reading. Miss Bowes Lyon, if in only one or two poems,8 
more poet than poetess. This cannot be said of Miss Ursula 
Wood. All those who write from their private selves ought ® 
be distinguished by some such word as poetess, for the fault is 


B K | T | not peculiar to women-writers. It could be said of Nichola 
Moore, Donagh Macdonagh, Terence Tiller; the last & 
however, the most promising of the younger poets in this batch, 

MINERAL WATER possessing a relatively large and imaginative vocabulary, wal 

tad chet under control. 

Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain More interesting, if not better than these, is Norman Rosten’s 

org a ee — — those, = long loosely coherent poem, Return Again, Traveler, embracitg 

.. OS See ae ao See =e Gnenyes all that is most heroic and larger-than-life in America, past 

shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every . : 

respect to those of foreign Spas. The medical profession present. In this poem one feels for once that the poet has 
recommends it,—your wine merchants or chemists stock a theme that is too big for him, and this Is good, because it 
it and the supply never fails. Write for the booklet holds promise. The English are often turning over spent soll, 

“ Britain Leads ” and learn more about these marvellous and the exhausted Irish passions of Donagh Macdonagh are bat 

“Waters of the Sun.” Still or Acrated. ghosts to this virile, perhaps crude, American ésprit de siécle 

KATHLEEN RAINE. 
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British Commonwealth 
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A Cornish War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat 
Service must go on. Five 
times as many calls are being made on it now as 
In time of Peace. Life-boatmen are carrying on 
their task in greatly increased difficulty and 
danger .... Your contribution is more than 
ever needed. Send it today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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The care of the Eyes 
in Industry 






Written by a Welfare Expert and approved by Medical Authorities. 















There are many men and women, now 






working in factories for the first time, who 





suffer from headaches and tired eyes as a 





result of the close work, unusual conditions 





and the strain of concentration. Here area 






few tips which will help them. 






(1) If you are provided with goggles, wear them. 





(2) Try to work with the light on the job and not on eye 
level. 






(3) Get as much fresh air as you can. 





(4) If you get a foreign body in your eye, report at once 
to the Welfare or First Aid department. Don’t rub 
the eye. 






(5) Bathe your eyes night and morning with an approved 
medicated lotion. It keeps the eyes healthy and 
comfortable. 









(6) If headaches persist and your eyes continue to ache, 
water or irritate, if your sight is not so keen as it ought 
to be and you feel you are losing the power of con- 
centration on the job, consult a Qualified Practitioner. 












ISSUED BY THE MAKERS OF OPTREX (Brand) EYE LOTION 
IN THE INTEREST OF OCULAR HYGIENE 






Opirex is sold by all Chemists at 2/3 (with free eye bath) and 3/\1 
(without eye bath). Prices include Purchase Tax. 










Optrex Ltd., Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex. 
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Fiction 

Hunger Allows No Choice. By Robert Westerby. 
Swamp Water. By Vereen Bell. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
These Times of Travail. By L. F. Loveday Prior. (Murray. 9s. 6d.) 
Why should novels about workers be, as a rule, unsuccessful? 
Mr. Westerby, in his morality, Hunger Allows No Choice, adds 
another to the long list. His book recalled an essay by Virginia 
Woolf, “The Niece of an Earl,” in which she wrote: “ For it is 
impossible, it would seem, for working men to write in their 
own language about their own lives. Such education as the act 
of writing implies at once makes them self-conscious, or class- 
conscious, or removes them from their own class.” And then, 
too, there are the limits of vocabulary, which Mr. Westerby 
makes plain enough in writing of a training establishment for 
sailors during the present war. Mr. Westerby further handicaps 
himself by making his nameless central figure an author. The 
book opens in 1930 with the hero still a boy at school. He tells 
his own story, how in that year a man named Kohn came to 
lodge in his father’s house. Kohn exerts considerable influence 
on the boy, persuading him into the adventure of thinking for 
himself. The scene is a drab mining-town in the North Mid- 
lands, and after a prolonged strike, which is a failure, the boy 
gets work down the pit. There is an accident in which Kohn 
loses his life and the boy is hurt. At a subsequent inquiry the 
lad gives such a graphic verbal description of what happened 
that someone suggests he should write it down. He does so with 
considerable skill. At this point in his career he meets an attrac- 
tive slut, Irene. He knows that she is malicious, pretentious and 
stupid, but that does not lessen his infatuation for her. He goes 
to London and, on the strength of his first book, gets a job as a 
feature-writer. Presently he marries Irene, who quickly betrays 
him. From this point the book loses direction, but it is an 
ambitious and interesting failure. One sees that Mr. Westerby 
gains in power with each novel he produces and he may yet give 
us one that can be placed on the same shelf as Henry Green’s 
Living. 

The boredom entailed by the verbal limitations of the inarticu- 
late comes up again in a first novel by a young American, Mr. 
Vereen Bell. Swamp Water contains numerous chats between 
illiterate people. It may be authentic for the folks of South 
Georgia to speak in such a fashion, but what they actually say to 
each other makes very dull reading. The book tells us the 
adventures of a sturdy youth who goes into the Great Swamp in 
search of his dog. He finds the animal, also a murderer who has 
taken refuge there. Man and youth make friends and there are 
several exciting developments which are well contrived. The 
descriptions of the swamp and its wild life are also excellently 
done—if only the characters did not have to talk. 

Miss Prior’s novel, These Times of Travail, 1s about the 
Austrian Tirol and Vienna from September, 1938, to the begin- 
ning of 1940. She follows the fortunes of Count von Feilmar, his 
family and dependants. The material is interesting—one learns, 
for instance, that the Nazi Blackshirts are akin to our Boy Scouts. 
But Miss Prior’s characters are puppets ; she has a fondness for 
the bilingual comment and the cliché, so that weariness is induced 
long before the end of the book is reached. JoHN HAMPSON. 


(Methuen. -8s.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

THROGMORTON STREET presents an odd study in contrasts At 
one end of the Stock Exchange there is a boomlet ir gilt-edged 
at the other speculative enterprise has fastened on depressed 
foreign bonds and rail stocks, more particularly in the South 
American field, and the shares of developing gold mines, Lead 
ing home industrial ordinary shares are firm but inactive - 
that for the moment it is not so much a case of investment funds 
being switched from equities into gilt-edged as of Speculative 
sentiment having veered away from seasoned dividend-payers tp 
depressed securities with a chance of capital appreciation. This 
is not a surprising development after the recent improvement in 
front-rank industrials which has narrowed the yield gap between 
equities and gilt-edged. Nor is it difficult to understand why 
many investors are seeking capital appreciation rather than 
income yield at a time when taxation whittles down yields by 
50 per cent. or more. 

So far the speculative buying has been pretty discriminating, 
Thanks to the war, South America is now finding a reasonably 
satisfactory outlet for her products. That implies a measure of 
business prosperity—already apparent in recovering railway 
traffics—and, of course, a strengthening of the Budget position, 
Here we have a basis for purchases of South American railway 
securities and Government bonds at the rubbish prices to which 
they had fallen. In the home field speculation is still dominated 
by post-war recovery prospects. In some groups, such as build. 
ing shares, current quotations seem to me to discount earnings 
and dividend chances a long way ahead. 

GILT-EDGED PROSPECTS 

In a highly specialised speculative movement of this kind there 
is not the slightest trace of a flight into equities as such, and for 
this reason it constitutes no threat to the gilt-edged market, Ip 
fact, as the course of prices bears out, the tide is still flowing 
strongly in the Government’s favour. Weight of investment 
funds has carried gilt-edged prices to new five-year peaks—the 
34 per cent. War Loan is only 24 points below the record 
established in 1936—and even the two War Bond issues are 
now floating comfortably at a worth-while premium over par, 
All this may be preliminary to the Treasury’s next big financing 
operation—it probably is—but I see no reason why interest 
rates should not be screwed down a little further yet. The 
Treasury holds the trump cards and is playing its hand shrewdly, 

HUDSON’S BAY POSITION 

There was no storm, after all, at the Hudson’s Bay meeting, 
Mr. Nordon duly registered his criticisms of the board, but they 
were more in the nature of a formal protest than a real attack 
Whatever may have been the board’s shortcomings in the past, 
the new régime under Mr. Patrick Ashley Cooper has brought 
a great improvement. The financial position is much stronger, 
and the earning power is there whenever trading conditions 
allow. This year’s prospects, it seems, are not very bright, a 
the group’s business must suffer, at least in some sections, a 
Canada cuts down its semi-luxury spending. 

TELEPHONE RENTALS PROGRESS 

For the fifth successive year Telephone Rentals is paying 
Io per cent. dividend. Net profits, before tax, reached a aew 
peak for the year to May 31 at £136,312, and earnings on the 
5s. shares, after allowing for tax, were the equivalent of over 
17 per cent. General reserve received £25,000, which brings it 
up to £225,000, apart from a capital reserve of £95,706. From 
Mr. F. T. Jackson’s review at the meeting it is evident that costs 
are rising, but he is cautiously hopeful about prospects. The §. 
shares, at 8s. 6d., yield 6 per cent. They are a good holding. 

ENGINEERS’ RECORD TURNOVER 

Last year Barton and Sons, who control a group of light 
engineering companies, established new records of output and 
profits. The ordinary dividend was held at 5 per cent., but 
taxation has taken a heavy toll. Mr. J. E. Hodgkin explained # 
the meeting that all the works were fully occupied, but reminded 
shareholders of the taxation position. For the first six months 
of the current year turnover was again increased, but dividend 
prospects need to be viewed in relation to E.P.T. The §s. shares 
yield 10 per cent. at 2s. 6d., but are a speculative holding. 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 

A recovery trend apparent three years before the outbreak of 
war has been accentuated in the case of the Wellman Smith 
Owen Engineering Corporation. For the year to March 3! 
trading profits were only just below the peak established in the 
preceding year and the ordinary dividend has been held at 10 
per cent., plus a 2} per cent. cash bonus. Sir Samuel Roberts, 
in his survey at the meeting, takes a hopeful view of post-waf 
prospecis, as this group is primarily engaged on the construe 
tional side. At 21s. the £1 ordinary shares yield over 11 pet 
cent. 
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comPANY MEETINGS 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
ENGINEERING 


DISTRIBUTION OF 12} PER CENT. 








Tue 22nd ordinary general meeting of the Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corporation, Limited, was held on September 3rd at 
Victoria Station House, London, S.W.1. __ 

* Samuel Roberts, Bt., chairman, presided. 
The directors’ report and accounts were taken as read, together 
ith circular letter to the shareholders, reading as follows :— 

Mela the present circumstances I do not propose to amplify the 
and accounts that are enclosed herewith at the annual general 
which you will note 1s to be held on September 2nd for the 
of passing the necessary formal resolutions, unless there are 
_ shareholders who have any questions to ask on the accounts, 
in which case I shall, of course, do my best to reply. 

DIVIDEND AND CASH BONUS MAINTAINED 

“The trading profits for the year, after making provision for taxa- 
son, permit the distribution of a final dividend and cash bonus 
at the same rate as for the preceding year, with a small increase in 
the amount carried forward. ‘ 

“For the present I give you my assurance that your directors are 
got only doing their utmost to foste> the company’s interests, but are, 
at the same time, taking every precaution that the plant, machinery, 
goodwill, &c., are kept in such a state of perfection that when peace 
eventually comes the Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation, 
Limited, will be able to take its proper place in the legitimate trade 
and reconstruction of the country. 

“The management and staff are working under great strain and 
the thanks of the shareholders are due to them.” 

The report and accounts were unaaimously adopted and a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. (making Io per cent. for the year) and cash 
bonus of 2} per cent. (less income-tax) were declared.” 


report 
meeting, 








HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
RECORD STORES PROFITS 








THe two hundred and seventy-second annual general court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay was held on Friday, September 5th in London. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cocper, the governor, said that industrial activity 
through 1940 had been maintained at a high level and Canada had 
produced more goods and services than in any previous year of her 
history. The effect of the war on the Prairie Provinces had been 
mixed because the demand for Canadian foodstuffs had been less 
urgent than the demand for industrial products. The company’s 
profit on trading had increased by no less than £273,383, while the 
lend department showed a decrease of £23,835. Provision for Income 
Tax had increased by £257,630, leaving only £60,000 for dividends. 
That had enabled them to pay the preference dividend and to recom- 
mend I per cent. on the ordinary shares, the same as in the previous 
year. Although land account receipts had fallen by £10,900, they 
were again able to recommend a distribution of 14 per cent. from 
the proceeds of land sales. 
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EVEN IN WARTIME 


Subscribers to our Library are 


NEVER WITHOUT 
A BOOK 


By the Free Overlap System—a boon to 


readers in the Country—books need not 
be returned until the new supply arrives. 


Write for rates and conditions. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers and Librarians 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


N.B. 





AUTUMN SALE LIST 
Bargains in ex-Library Books at 
1/6, 2/6 and 5/-. 











“Belgium: The Official Account of 
What Happened 1939-1940” 


with the State documents including the Luftwaffe’s plans 


for invasion found on a plane which crash-landed in 
Belgium long before the blitz-krieg. Photos of the 
partly-burnt papers. Five maps showing phases of 


the break-through. 


Published for 


the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
Evans Brothers, Ltd., London. 


From all booksellers, ete. 5s. 


net, 5s. 6d. post free. 
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woe MANY YEARS BRITAIN has suffered 
invasion of our homes by the dread tuberculosis, 
Brompton Hospital maintains an unbroken line 
against this insidious foe, and the death rate has 
already been halved. You, by your gift, can help this 
magnificent work. Please help by Donation and 
Legacy. The Treasurer, 3rompton Hospital, 
London, S.W.3. 








BARTON & SONS 





INCREASED TURNOVER 





CURRENT YEAR’S WORKING 





- 


ll a a 








TuE ordinary general meeting of Barton and Sons, Ltd., was held at 
the Connaught Rooms, London, W.C., on September 3rd, Mr. J. E. 
Hodgkin, M.!.E.E., M.I.M.E. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Turning to the results obtained in 1940, you 
will be pleased to learn that for several of the businesses we own it 
has been a record year both in turnover and profit. 

THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 

You will, I think, gain the best idea of the company’s position by 
a study of the consolidated statement of assets and liabilities. In the 
frst place, the value of fixed assets show a reduction of approximately 
414,000. This figure is really the result of substantially increased 
depreciation, which more than covers the outlay on capital account 
for additional plant during the year. The increase of nearly £90,000 
in debtors and stock is the inevitable result of increased production. 
Compared with this figure, sundry creditors show an increase of 





£22,000 and bank overdrafts a net increase of £33,000. 

The consolidated statement of profits is, I think, cause for con- 
gratulation. It shows an increase in aggregate profits of more than 
25 per cent. for the year, reflecting a much larger turnover, and I am 
glad to be able to tell you that the results for the first six months’ 
trading for the current year are even more satisfactory. 

During the year a further 7,950 Preference shares have been 
tedeemed out of profits, and the capital redemption reserve fund is 
accordingly increased from £8,678 to £16,628. 

€ report was unanimously adopted, and the conversion of the 
Preference and Ordinary shares into stock was approved. 


Head Office: 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 














| IMPERIAL CANCER 


— RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C, 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
L hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
| W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 














the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 131 


|A prize of a Bouk Token for one guinea will te giwen to the sender of the first two 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 


marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” 


and should be recewwed not later than first post on Tuesday week. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing 
The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
below. 
ing issue. 
are surcharged on delivery. 
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hearts ” 


So far in 
2, 4). 
. A rocky affair 
graduate (6). 


. Covet 


Increase (7). 
Her son cut 


here (15). 

. Black market 
words) (5, 2, 3, 
Her reputation 
to have waxed 

. Most 
pound of —— 

(6) 


your pasture ” 
(6). 
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ACROSS 
1. This phrase suggests at least . She was buil irkenh ; 
through the (4 aS 

words) (3, 3, 4, 5). 
. The end of the 

overshadowed by a card (7). 
. One might find it in map (7). 
appeared 
afterthought 


station is 


). 
. “We poets of the proud old (3). 
who sing to find your 
(Flecker) 
. We look left and right (3). 


tume 


seasoning a 


7). 


romantic 
figure at table (7). 
. The tank girl (7) 
Setter explain, I’m confused 


DOWN 


3 parsimonious 
. “Butter and egg 


. “Show us here the 
(Shakespeare) 


1941 


Spirit of hartshorn (7). 


for the 
(7). 
Like fast col 
6234. 4m 
. Emerson next (5s), 

The final object (3) 

. “The Feathered Serpent” 


“Thus when a good house 


slips Confederate State, 


subse- 


(7). wife sees a —— in her _ 


in the morning taken » 
(Gay) (2 words) (3, 4) *" 
Fifty up end the _ 
. J Ye um 
confused (7 par 
. Batman turned up at lay 


words) 


. Game, or no game? (5). (7). 
Mr. Skimpole (6). 

a bird (6). 

So why be saucy? (3) 

Its floating population in- 
cludes a president 


. Her atom was mighty (9 

5. Funny if perfect 6), 
. Homer, though he n 
was not therefore this (6), 
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ENT RE COURT 


The winner of Crossword No. 129 is Miss Morton, 25 Silkmor 


Crescent, Stafford. 











PURELY PERSONAL. 





ENTLEMEN IN DISTRESS, be 
cause they cannot buy their 
favourite brand of cigarettes, 
should try a King Six in the mean- 
time They are excellent smokes 
ana 8d. each at all Tobacconists. 











PERSONAL 


>» EST BROWN BREAD ?— Then say BERMALINE. 
] ) Invariably remedies digestive troubles too, Thin 
buttered slices are delicious. Ask your Baker or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


»>OMBED, burned but unbeaten, Guys Hospital, 

> S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £12,000 income has been lost in rents alone. 
Send gifts to APPFAL SECRETARY. 


YOOKS, Magazines, Games comforts 
>) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send t 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon 
] 4d copy 3d., 1,000 words.—Muss N. McCFAar.ane (C) 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. Leica, 
A Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered. WALLACE HEATON,LTD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 


\ ONOMARK Holders have a confidential London 
p address, 5s. p.a.—Write EM MONO 23, W.C.r1. 


TPYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross. Bucks. Founded 1010. Mav ‘306-7-% 


I] YPEWRITING “executed; quick service.—JOHN 

FREEMAN, P.C.T., 30 Skipton Crescent, Harrogate. 

I Y NSETTLED? Professor Grant assists thou- 
sands to happy and settled lives. All treatment 

strictly private and individual. Write, enclosing stamp, 

to Box A849, The Spectator Ofie. 

Ww! TE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet— 

REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





YOURSELF in English 
Descriptive list (3d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Prorie’s REFRESHMENT House AssocrATION, LTD., 

St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


— Country. 
LY 








BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMANS 


CITYs HALL 


LINES 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 














YOMING OF AGE of THE LONDON SCHOOL 
( OF JOURNALISM. To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalista and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


{ie Ue DON- 


fer 


hor 
ittack Gifts a 
WAR RELIEF 
s mad-hand thing 
ase addres Secretary for War 
° CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
College Street, Westminster, S.W.! 

















EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 





rF ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
NOVEMBER, 1941. 

9 KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value irom 
£50 to £24, are offered to boys under 14 on Novem 
ber Ist. 

Full information may be obtained from the Het 
master, Rev. C. CREIGHTON, King’s School, Worcester 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Ru 
land). 

For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, %& 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

YCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST 
S EUROPEAN STUDIES. 

New London Address : 15 GORDON Square, W.C1 

(EUSton 1440). 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES 
OCTOBER 2. 

The School, besides preparing students for Degres 
of the University of London in Russian, Polish, Czeche 
slovak, Serbo-Croat and Hungarian, offers instruct 
(day, evening and week-end), at moderate fees, the 
following languages: Russian, Polish, Czechosloval, 
Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Romanian and Hungarian. 

Oxford Address; REGENT’S PARK COLLEGE, PussY 

Street (Oxford 47887). 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES 
OCTOBER 6. j 

Instruction (day and evening) in Russian, Polish, 
Romanian and Hungarian is offered at moderate fees. 

For all information, apply to THE SECRETARY at either 
of the above addresses. 


———, 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. . 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Spectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lt. 
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